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Colonel  W.  Gerald  Massengill 


I  hile  many  Virginians  associate  the  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries' 
work  with  white-tailed  deer,  turkey,  trout 
and  other  game  species,  the  Department  is 
responsible  for  the  protection  and  conserva- 
tion of  ALL  of  Virginia's  wildlife.  This  in- 
cludes an  impressive  array  of  birds,  fish,  rep- 
tiles, mammals,  amphibians,  butterflies, 
freshwater  mussels  and  other  inverte- 
brates— more  than  3,000  species  in  total. 
This  year  1  am  pleased  to  be  part  of  a  mile- 
stone in  the  history  oi  the  Department. 
Throughout  2006,  the  Agency  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Virginia  will  be  celebrating  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  Virginia  Nongame 
Wildlife  Program. 

In  1981,  the  Virginia  General  Assembly 
passed  a  law  allowing  Virginians  to  con- 
tribute voluntarily  all  or  part  of  their  state 
tax  refunds  to  the  Nongame  Fund,  which  di- 
rectly enabled  the  establishment  of  the 
Nongame  Wildlife  Program.  Hunters  and 
anglers  have  supported  conservation  work 
through  the  purchase  of  hunting  or 


The  concept  was  quickly  embraced  with 
the  first  contributor  donating  well  before  the 
1981  tax  season.  Since  then,  Virginians  have 
donated  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Nongame 
Fund.  Through  this  generosity,  the  Depart- 
ment and  its  partners  have  completed  some 
extremely  important  work  for  wildlife.  We 
can  point  to  such  successes  as  the  restoration 
of  the  bald  eagle,  the  peregrine  falcon,  fresh- 
water mussels  and  the  red-cockaded  wood- 
pecker. In  addition,  the  fund  has  supported 
public  education,  research,  habitat  restora- 
tion, and  the  establishment  of  several 
wildlife  viewing  sites  around  the  state. 

This  was  the  first  tax  check-off  program 
in  Virginia,  and  today  there  are  many  others 
on  your  state  tax  form.  However,  contribut- 
ing to  the  Virginia  Nongame  Wildlife  Pro- 
gram continues  to  be  popular.  I'd  also  like  to 
remind  you  that  you  can  contribute  directly 
to  the  program  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

As  we  celebrate  this  important  amiiver- 
sary,  we'll  be  highlighting  this  program  in 
Vir^nia  Wildlife  magazine,  on  our  Web 


fishing  licenses  for  decades.  The   /\^^ "^^^  ^\  ^^^^'  ^^'^  through  special  events  and 

tax  check-off  provided  an  addi-  f^/C  Itt  Non^v^  publications, 
tional  opportunity  for  people  to  l^(    \^^k  \^a\xi^^^        We  thank  you  for  your  contin- 
fund  much  needed  work  for  1^1     ^^F  "T)'    \ty\i  "-'^d  support;  we  couldn't  do  it 
nongame  wildlife.  \    V^R^'^S^y     /  without  you. 
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}Aission  Statermnt 


To  manage  Virginia's  wildlife  and  inland  fish  to  maintain  optimum  populations  of  all  species  to  serve  the  needs 

of  the  Commonwealth;  to  provide  opportunity  for  all  to  enjoy  wildlife,  inland  fish,  boating  and  related  outdoor 

recreation;  to  promote  safety  for  persons  and  property  in  connection  with  boating,  hunting  and  fishing. 
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About  the  Cover: 

The  American 
bison  (buffalo)  is 
the  largest  land 
animal  in  North 
America.  A  ma- 
ture bull  can 
weigh  as  much 
as  2000  pounds. 
Two  hundred 
years  ago  their 
numbers  were 
estimated  to  be 
as  high  as  60  to  70  million,  and  they 
were  found  throughout  much  of  Vir- 
ginia. As  European  settlers  moved 
westward  and  the  demand  for  their 
hides  and  meat  increased,  the  vast 
free-ranging  herds  of  the  American 
bison  were  all  but  decimated. 
©Jack  Mills 
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by  Bnice  Ingram 

The  vast  herds  of  buffalo  diat 
formerly  roamed  the 
prairies  of  the  West  very 
much  symbolize  the  wildness  of  that 
region,  as  these  massive  creatures  did 
once  thrive  in  the  land  where  the 
"deer  and  the  antelope  play."  But 
what  maiiy  people  in  Virginia  do  not 
know  is  that  the  buffalo,  also  known 
as  bison,  once  lived  throughout  most 
of  tliis  state. 

"They  were  relatively  abundant  in 
the  grasslands,  especially  in  the  sa- 
vannahs of  the  Shenandoah  Valley," 
says  Dave  Steffen,  a  research  biologist 
supervisor  for  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
(VDGIF).  "The  Indians  conducted  a 
lot  of  burnings  which  maintained 
those  savannahs  for  game  animals 
sucIt  as  tlie  buffalo." 

Steffen  adds  that  a  favorite  Indifin 
hunting  ground  was  a  Northern 
Shenandoah  Valley  area  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland.  Kiiown  as  The  Bar- 
rens and  extending  some  1,000  square 
miles,  the  Native  Americans  made 
sure  through  their  burning  that  it  re- 
mained devoid  of  trees  and  that  tall 
grass  species  were  predominant. 


The  first  recorded  sighting  of  a  buffalo  in 
Virginia  was  in  1612.  However,  by  the  end 
of  the  1 700s  they  were  no  longer  to  be 
found  roaming  wild  in  the  state. 


Wild  American  Bison  may  be 

Gone  From  Virginia's  Forests 

And  Fields,  But  Their 

Influence  Remains  An  Important 

Part  Of  Our  States'  Past. 


Where  the 


"Buffalo  were  also  present  in  the 
heavily  forested  areas  of  mountains, 
but  they  were  not  neairly  as  abundant 
there,  as  they  were  in  the  valleys," 
continues  Steffen.  "There  is  also  con- 
siderable discussion  even  today  over 
the  taxonomy  of  the  buffalo — that  is, 
whether  the  animals  of  our  region 
were  a  subspecies  of  the  buffalo  of  the 
West." 


As  was  true  in  the  West,  unfortT.i- 
nately,  the  buffaloes  of  our  region  suc- 
cumbed to  over  himting,  as  well  as 
habitat  loss.  By  the  late  1790s,  these 
animals  had  been  extirpated  from 
Virginia. 

In  today's  Old  Dominion,  would  it 
be  possible  to  reintroduce  buffalo  to 
their  native  range?  After  all,  such  big 
game  species  as  the  wMtetail  deer  and 


wild  turkey  have  made  spectacular 
comebacks  in  the  Commonwealth 
over  the  past  half-century. 

"Now,  that  is  an  idea  I've  never 
heard  anyone  propose. .  .and  we  hear 
lots  of  ideas,"  says  Steffen.  "As  in- 
triguing as  it  might  sound,  the 
restoration  of  bison  would  be  ab- 
solutely unrealistic  in  the  21st-centi.i- 
ry  Appalacliians.  Not  only  have  we 


Buffalo  Roamed 


Buffalo 
Facts  and  Trivia 


^  The  American  buffalo  (Bison  bison)  is 
not  a  true  buffalo.  Why?  It  has  14  pairs 
of  ribs  unlike  the  true  buffalo  of  Africa 
(such  as  the  Cape  buffalo)  and  India 
(such  as  the  water  buffalo),  which  have 
13. 

^  American  buffaloare  really  wild  oxen. 

'v'  The  taxonomy  of  the  American  buffalo 
is  cloudy  to  say  the  least.  In  Virginia,  we 
had  the  plains  bison,but  some  taxono- 
mists  believe  that  this  region  had  a 
separate  subspecies  of  the  plains 
bison,the  Eastern  bison. 

^  Woods  bison  were  darker  and  larger 
than  plains  bison. The  former  dwelled 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  north  into  Canada. 

^  Male  American  buffalo  can  measure 
12V2  feet  long  and  6  feet  tall  and 
weigh  2,000  pounds.  Really  large 
males  can  approach  3,000  pounds. 
Conversely,  females  are  quite  slen- 
der— rarely  weighing  more  than  900 
pounds. 

^  Both  sexes  sport  horns  that  are  never 
shed. 


^  At  the  beginning  of  the  1 9th  century, 
some  20  million  buffalo  were  alive  in 
the  West.  By  1889,  only  551  re- 
mained. 

^  Buffalo  forage  predominantly  on 
grass  species. 

•V"  These  animals  breed  by  the  time 
they  are  three  years  of  age.  Only  one 
calf  is  generally  born  at  a  time. 

•<r-  A  lone  bull  leads  the  herd,  and  the 
sexes  stay  together  throughout  the 
year.  The  exception  is  when  the  fe- 
male temporarily  leaves  the  herd  to 
give  birth. 

■O'  When  frightened,  buffalo  stampede 
in  the  direction  of  the  creature  that 
scared  them. 

^  Buffaloes  wallow.  A  wallow  is  a  huge, 
dust  filled  impression  that  buffaloes 
create.  The  animals  roll  around  in 
them  to  coat  themselves  with  dust, 
thus  gaining  some  protection  from 
insects. 

^  Buffalo  droppings  are  called  chips. 

-V"  If  someone  is  buffaloed,they  are  puz- 
zled or  mystified. 


lost  the  vast  savannah-like  grassland 
habitats  that  once  occurred  in  the 
state,  but  also  other  human  land  uses 
would  set  the  stage  for  significant 
conflicts  in  today's  society. 

"It  is  obvious  that  bison  are  not 
compatible  with  agriculture  and 
probably  explains  why  only  a  few 
free-ranging  herds  still  exist  any- 


Above  left:  Buffalo  like  to  wallow  in  dirt,  wliich  lielps  to  protect  tliemfrom  insects. 
Upper  rigiit:  In  the  1600s  and  1700s,  tlie  small  farmers  of  Virginia  found  the  buffalo  a  major 
threat  to  their  existence,  as  these  animal  often  devastated  crops.  Above  right:  Today's  bacl<- 
yard  gardener  would  find  them  just  as  threatening  says  David  Sverdul<. 
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where  in  North  America.  Cattle  pro- 
ducers also  have  had  concerns  about 
disease  issues  (especially  brucellosis) 
associated  with  the  presence  of  bison 
on  the  same  range... this  has  been  a 
big  deal  around  Yellowstone." 

David  Sverduk,  chairman  of  the 
Eastern  Bison  Association,  which  has 
its  headquarters  in  Gladys,  Virginia, 


travels  around  the  region  visiting  buf- 
falo farms  and  giving  advice  on  rear- 
ing practices.  In  1988,  Sverduk,  along 
with  the  late  Jolin  Mullieren,  started  a 
Craig  County  buffalo  farm.  Hollow 
Hill  in  Paint  Bank.  He  agrees  with 
Steffen  that  buffalo  have  no  chfince  of 
being  reintroduced  into  Virginia  or 
any  other  Eastern  state. 


"If  you  had  buffalo  running 
around  lose,  they  would  rip  every- 
thing apart,"  says  Sverduk.  "Nobody 
would  want  them  around.  A  bull  buf- 
falo, which  can  weigh  up  to  3,000 
pounds,  is  nothing  to  fool  with.  BuUs 
love  to  rip  up  evergreen  trees  with 
their  horns.  Just  think  of  the  damage 
that  deer  can  do.  Well,  a  buffalo  is 


Department  biologist  Dave  Steffen  relates 
that  the  buffalo  could  not  be  re-estab- 
lished in  modern  day  Virginia.  There  would 
most  certainly  be  significant  conflicts  with 
cattle  rearing  operations,  posing  possible 
disease  problems,  as  well  as  agricultural 
concerns. 


many,  many  times  larger  than  a  deer. 
Crops,  gardens,  they  would  devastate 
everything." 

With  there  being  no  chance  of  buf- 
falo ever  returning  in  a  wild  state  to 
the  Old  Dominion,  we  are  left  with 
the  opportunity  to  view  these  animals 
only  behind  fences.  All  in  all,  at  least 
14  farms  in  the  Old  Dominion  raise 
bison.  One  of  the  most  well  known 
places  to  view  bison  in  Soutliwest  Vir- 
ginia is  the  aforementioned  Hollow 
Hill  Farm.  Annually  in  mid-October, 
this  establisliment  has  a  fall  festival 
centered  on  its  buffalo. 

To  learn  more  about  these  crea- 
tures and  take  pictures,  I  visited  Hol- 
low Hill  while  David  Sverduk  was 
there  consulting.  We  drove  across  the 
property  until  we  encountered  a  herd. 
I  started  to  exit  Sverduk's  vehicle,  cind 
he  sternly  wanted  me  against  doing 


STATi-  . !.  xL  Trivia  on  the  Buffalo 
FROM  Martin  Garretson. 

lnVirginia,4gaps,1  run,2ridges,2 springs,!  mill,l  hill,1  branch,? creeks,  1  forge, 
and  1  ford  are  named  after  this  aninnal.  One  of  thenn  is  a  well-known  trout  stream: 
Rockbridge  County's  Buffalo  Creek,  shown  above. 


so.  The  buffalo  of  Virginia  may  live 
behind  fences  and  wear  ear  tags  like 
cattle,  he  said,  but  they  are  still  very 
much  wild  emimals. 

This  point  was  very  much  brought 
home  when  we  later  stopped  to  take 
pictures  of  an  adult  bull  resting  in  tall 
grass.  While  1  was  leaning  out  the 
window,  the  animal  charged  the  vehi- 
cle— and  the  photo  session  abruptly 
ended.  Sverduk  said  that  buffalo  have 
been  known  to  kill  and  injure  farm 
workers  and  ram  farm  vehicles. 

After  the  abbreviated  photo  shoot, 
Sverduk  and  I  went  for  lunch  at  the 
Paint  Bank  General  Store,  which  is 
part  of  Hollow  Hill.  There  we  dined 
on  buffalo  roast,  and,  quite  frankly,  I 
found  it  exceptionally  delicious.  Buf- 
falo meat  is  lower  in  calories,  yet  has 
more  iron  and  protein  than  beef.  An- 
other plus  is  that  buffalo  from  farms 
certified  by  the  National  Bison  Asso- 


Additional 
Information 

^  Dave  Steffen  credits  History  and  Devel- 
opment of  Wildlife  Conservation  in  Vir- 
ginia: A  Critical  Review,  written  as  a  dis- 
sertation by  John  Henry  Reeves,  Jr.  in 
1 960,as  the  source  for  much  of  his  infor- 
mation on  the  bison.  Other  sources 
were  Wild  Mammalsof  North  America  by 
Joseph  A.  Chapman,  Ph.D.  and  George 
A.  Feldhamer,  Ph.D.,  and  The  IVIammals 
of  Virginia  by  John  Wendell  Bailey.  An- 
other good  source  is  Martin  S.  Garret- 
son's  The  American  Bison  from  1938. 1 
used  all  these  sources  in  the  writing  of 
this  story. 

^  For  more  information  on  the  buffalo 
farms  in  Virginia,consult  the  Web  site  of 
the  Eastern  Bison  Association  (877-461  - 
7555)  www.ebabison.orq.  For  more  in- 
formation on  these  animals,consult  the 
National  Bison  Association's  Web  site: 
www.nbabison.org. 

-0^  For  more  information  on  Hollow  Hill 
Farm,  P.O.  Box  64,  Paint  Bank,  VA  24131 
540-897-5786. 

^  One  of  the  best  places  to  dine  on  buffa- 
lo is  the  Brush  Creek  Buffalo  Store, 
(540-381-9764  or  800-382-9764), 
www.bcbuffalostore.com.  The  store/ 
restaurant  is  located  in  Riner. 


dation  are  guaranteed  to  have  grazed 
on  grass  and  to  be  free  of  hormones 
and  antibiotics. 

No,  Virginia  will  never  again  be  "a 
home  where  the  buffalo  roam."  Ironi- 
cally, what  largely  led  to  their  de- 
mise— their  ability  to  provide  large 
amounts  of  meat  to  subsistence- 
minded  hunters  and  settlers — may 
cause  them  to  expand  their  presence 
in  the  Old  Dominion  during  the  21st 
century.  Buffalo  meat  may  well  be- 
come an  important  food  choice  for 
health-minded  individuals,  as  well  as 
anyone  who  just  loves  a  good  burger, 
steak  or  roast.    D 

Bruce  Ingram  is  the  author  of  the  following 
books:  The  James  River  Guide  ($15.00), 
The  New  River  Guide  ($15.00),  and  The 
Shenandoah / Rappahannock  Rivers 
Guide  ($18.25).  To  obtain  a  copy,  send  a  check 
to  Ingram  at  P.O.  Box  429,  Fincastle,  VA 
24090. 


Buffalo  like  to  roam  in  herds  for  protection  from  predators.  During  the  spring  and  early 
summer  female  buffalo  become  very  protective  of  their  young.  Buffalo  may  look  slow 
and  docile,  but  they  can  be  very  aggressive  and  dangerous  if  they  or  their  young  are 
threatened. 


Virginia 
Buffalo  Trivia 


^  In  1612,  Sir  Samuel  Argeil  made  the 
first  recorded  buffalo  sighting  in  Vir- 
ginia and  the  East.  The  animal  was 
seen  along  the  Potomac  River. 

•0^  In  1716,  Governor  Spotswood  noted 
large  herds  of  buffalo  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley. 

<"  In  1 733,Colonel  William  Byrd  sent  out 
surveyors  along  Sugar  Tree  Creek  on 
the  boundary  between  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.The  men  killed  a  buf- 
falo, and  according  to  a  journal  entry 
"found  it  equal  in  goodness  to  the 
best  Beef." 

<?-  In  1742,  Peter  Salley  of  Balcony  Falls, 
Virginia,  killed  five  buffalo  near 
Blacksburg  and  fashioned  the-hides 
into  a  boat-which  he  used  to  float 
the  New  River. 

^  In  1750,  Dr.Thomas  Walker  noted  that 
citizens  of  what  was  then  Big  Lick,  Vir- 
ginia (which  later  became  known  as 
Roanoke)  shot  bison  "for  diversion." 
The  animals  were  attracted  to  the 

'    area  because  of  its  salt  licks. 


O  Cross  breeding  of  bison  to  cattle  first 
occurred  around  1750  in  Carolina 
and  Virginia.  (IVlcHugh,T  1972.  The 
Time  of  the  Buffalo,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  NY. 
339  pp.).  The  resulting  creatures  are 
called  cattalo. 

^  In  the  1 700s,  another  major  salt  lick 
existed  northeast  of  Abingdon  and 
was  a  bison  gathering  ground. 

<0  In  the  late  1 700s,theTrimble  family  of 
Swoope  reported  that  buffalo  had 
eaten  all  their  hay. 

^  In  1 797,  what  may  have  been  Vir- 
ginia's last  buffalo  was  killed  along 
the  New  River.  From  the  first  recorded 
sighting  in  1612  to  the  last  in  1797, 
only  1 85  years  elapsed. 

^  In  Virginia,  buffalo  were  most  abun- 
dant in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  in 
river  bottoms.  Apparently,  they  were 
absent  from  the  far  eastern  part  of 
the  state  and  in  the  most  mountain- 
ous areas  of  the  far  western  reaches. 

^  Daniel  Boone's famousTrace  through 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  was  basically 
an  improved  buffalo  path. 
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by  Allen  Easterly 


The  largest  of  America's  rodents 
are  here!  Beaver  travel  about 
under  the  protection  of  dark- 
ness, with  long  chisel-like  teeth  doing 
their  damage.  If  you  have  a  stream  or 
other  water,  on  or  near  your  property, 
these  buck-toothed  critters  just  might 
attack  tlie  trees  in  your  yard.  Some- 
times the  trees  beaver  cut  fall  on 
homes,  parked  cars  or  crush  fences 
and  sheds.  All  the  hard  work  you've 
put  into  landscaping  with  your  fa- 
vorite trees  could  be  destroyed 
overnight.  The  dams  they  build  can 
flood  roadways,  subdivision 
drainages  and  large  bottomland 
areas. 

Another  large  rodent,  the  ground- 
hog, can  be  just  as  troublesome.  Their 
complex  of  tunnels  and  underground 
chambers  can  undermine  the  founda- 
tion of  your  home  and  outbuildings. 
Their  tunnel  entrances  can  be  a  real 
leg-breaking  hazard  to  horses 


^^ 


and  cattle.  They'll  feast  on  your  beau- 
tiful flower  gardens  and  consume 
your  veggies  before  you  have  a 
chance  to  harvest  them. 

One  of  our  smaller  rodents,  the 
gray  squirrel  can  be  a  real  pain  in  the 
attic.  Seeking  the  warmth  and  securi- 
ty of  your  home  they  will  chew 
around  small  openings,  enlarging 
them  to  gain  access  and  build  a  nest  or 
two.  Your  attic  makes  a  great  play- 
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As  Virginia  grows  so  does  the  need 
for  controlling  wildlife  damage  on 
public  and  private  property. 


room  for  the  yomig  squirrels.  During 
their  stay  they  will  often  chew  on 
wiring  causing  electrical  and  fire  haz- 
ards. 

Rodents  aren't  the  only  critters 
that  can  be  a  pest  at  times.  Those  love- 
ly smelling  skunks  might  be  camping 
under  your  front  porch.  Opossums 
>.  might  be  in  the  crawl  space  of  your 
s  home  tearing  insulation  from  under 
the  floors  for  nesting  material.  It's  not 
unusual  to  have  a  raccoon  spend 
some  time  in  your  chimney;  birds  and 
bats  may  nest  tliere  as  well.  Coyotes 
might  be  killing  your  lambs  and 


Left:  Beaver  dams  can  be  as  high  as  8  feet  and  dog  free-flowing  streams, 
causing  unwonted  flooding.  Top:  This  beaver  sl<uU,  which  is  used  as  a 
teaching  tool,  helps  to  show  its  large  front  teeth  or  incisors.  This  enables 
them  to  cut  and  chew  submerged  wood  and  trees,  like  this  big  white  oak. 
Above  and  right:  Nineteen  groundhogs  were  removed  from  this  20-acre 
estate  in  one  week.  There  were  so  many  groundhog  holes  that  the 
landowner  could  no  longer  mow  his  yard 
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calves  or  deer  might  be  giving  your 
slirubbery  an  unwanted  pruning. 

What's  a  homeowner  to  do  when 
wild  animals  overstay  their  wel- 
come? First  we  should  remember  that 
we  invaded  the  animal's  homeland 
when  the  bulldozers  moved  in  to 
make  way  for  our  homes.  With  ever- 
decreasing  space  for  wildlife  they  do 
what  they  have  to  for  survival  and 
that  sometimes  includes  moving  in 
with  us  or  sharing  the  bounty  of  our 
produce.  A  little  understanding  goes 
a  long  way  in  learning  to  accept  wild 


get  back  in  by  sealiiig  off  any  open- 
ings while  the  critters  are  out  frol- 
'  ,^      icking  in  the  wild  elsewhere. 
\      They'll  be  disappointed  when 

'..^ ^ 


animals  for 
the  fascinating 
creatures  they  are 
rather  than  trying  to 
eliminate  them  entire- 
ly from  "our"  property. 
Next  we  might  want  to  learn  more 
about  the  specific  animal  causing 
problems.  A  good  source  of  informa- 
tion is  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries'  Web  site. 
After  learning  about  the  animal's 
habits  and  habitat  needs  you  might 
identify  changes  you  can  make  to 
lessen  the  appeal  of  your  home  to  the 
animal.  If  you  feed  your  dog  or  cat 
outside-stop!  It's  an  open  advertise- 
ment to  draw  wild  animals  to  your 
free  buffet.  When  critters  move  in 
under  your  house  or  porch,  there  is  an 
opening  somewhere  that  gives  them 
access.  Chmige  tlie  lock  so  they  can't 


Uncapped  chimneys  make  peifect  nesting 
areas  for  squirrels,  birds  and  bats,  which 
can  result  in  a  major  fire  hazard  for  home- 
owners. 

they  get  home  but  hopefully  tliey'll 
get  the  hint  and  set  up  housekeeping 
back  in  the  wild.  This  same  teclinique 
works  well  to  keep  squirrels  and  bats 
out  of  the  attic  and  a  chimney  cap  can 
help  keep  critters  from  finding  a  path 
to  your  living  room.  When  beaver  are 


Beavers  clogged  several  drainage  ports  on 
this  flood  control  drain  located  in  a  heavily 
populated  subdivision  causing  the  water  to 
reach  almost  15  feet  deep. 

cutting  your  trees,  you  can  protect  re- 
maining trees  with  a  wire  fence  collar 
4  feet  high  around  each  tree.  Just  be 
sure  to  leave  room  for  the  trunk  to 
grow  without  coming  into  contact 
with  the  wire. 

There  are  also  a  wide  variety  of 
products  in  tlie  marketplace  to  help 
keep  pesky  critters  at  bay.  Netting, 
bright  flashy  tape,  predator  decoys 
and  even  special  water  sprinklers  are 
available  for  sale  to  the  public.  Some 
of  these  products  work  well  and  some 
not  so  well.  Try  different  products 
until  you  find  one  that  works  for  you. 
With  a  little  research  you  can  discover 
less  expensive  recipes  for  animal  de- 
terrents you  can  make  at  home  with 
simple  kitchen  ingredients.  A  quick 
Google  search  on  homemade  animal 
deterrents  will  give  you  plenty  of 
methods  to  tr)'  before  taking  tlie  next 
step. 

Often  there  isn't  much  else  you 
can  do  yourself  or  the  situation  is  be- 
yond just  encouraging  animals  to 
leave  or  stay  away.  When  beavers 
build  a  dam  and  flood  tlie  area,  tear- 
ing out  the  dam  is  the  first  thing  peo- 
ple want  to  do  to  resolve  the  problem. 
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The  author  precisely  sets  a  simple  snare 
on  a  beaver  dam  overflow  point 


natural  to  them  and  you  can't  stop  it. 
Skunks  stink  and  that's  that.  These  are 
the  types  of  circumstances  when  you 
need  to  remove  the  animal  from  your 
property. 

If  the  huntiiig  or  trapping  season  is 
open  on  the  species  causing  the  prob- 
lem, you  can  work  to  remove  the  ani- 
mal yourself  or  invite  a  hunter  or 
trapper  to  help.  If  the  aninial  is  not  in 
season  contact  the  regional  Virginia 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  office  for 
assistance.  They  can  investigate  your 
situation  and  issue  a  kill  permit  au- 
thorizing you  or  your  agent  to  legalh 
remove  the  animal.  They  also  main- 
tain lists  of  local  trappers  that  are  usu- 
ally willing  to  assist  you  with  your 
problem  wildlife  woes. 

Trapping  in  Virginia  is  highly  reg- 
ulated with  specific  seasons  and  lim- 
its on  the  number  of  animals  that  may 
be  taken.  There  are  regtilations  on  the 
types  and  sizes  of  traps  that  can  be 
used,  and  limits  on  how  and  where 
they  can  be  used.  Most  traps  also 
must  have  a  tag  identifying  the  owner 
and  each  trap  must  be  checked  claily 


Many  calls  concerning  nuisance  wildlife  take 
place  in  the  spring  when  young  animals  are 
born  and  wander  into  unwanted  areas. 


^  and  all  animals  removed.  Landowner 
£  permission  must  be  obtained  prior  to 
setting  any  traps  on  their  property. 
Once  an  animal  has  been  captvired 
there  are  certain  methods  that  must 
be  used  to  euthanize  tlie  animal  in  a 
humane  manner. 

With  few  exceptions,  live  captured 
animals  cannot  legally  be  transported 
or  relocated.  According  to  Jerry  Sims, 
Fredericksburg  regional  wildlife  biol- 
ogist, "Relocation  only  transfers  the 


This  only  encourages  the  beaver  to 
patch  the  damage  and  strengthen 
their  dam.  In  the  process  they  cut 
more  of  your  valuable  trees  for  the 
maintenance  job.  There  aren't  many 
things  a  farmer  can  do  to  discourage 
wily  coyotes  from  feasting  on  new- 
bom  lambs  and  calves.  Sooner  or  later 
the  intelligent  coyotes  find  a  way  to 
take  a  toll.  Groundhogs  will  dig  holes, 
and  lots  of  them.  That's  what  comes 


Groundhog  tunnels  con  cause 
leg  injuries  not  only  for  people 
but  also  for  horses  and  livestock. 
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problem  to  someone  else."  The  ani- 
mal you  capture  may  also  have  a  dis- 
ease or  carry  parasites  that  would  be 
released  with  the  animal  and  infect 
other  healthy  animal  populations. 
Even  though  intentions  may  be  good, 
to  just  drop  an  animal  off  somewhere 
in  the  country  is  not  very  humane 
treatment.  The  relocated  animal  has 
no  established  food  or  water  source, 
shelter,  den  or  nest  site.  It  is  left  ex- 
posed to  the  elements  and  is  easy  prey 
for  predators.  Sims  says,  "These  ani- 
mals often  just  keep  roaming  and 
eventually  end  up  killed  on  the  high- 
way." Studies  in  other  states  have 
shown  that  there  is  only  a  20  percent 
survival  rate  for  wildlife  relocated  in 
this  manner.  If  not  killed  on  the  high- 
way, most  die  slowly  from  exposure 
and  starvation.  "The  first  step  a 
homeowner  should  take  is  to  modify 
the  conditions  that  make  your  home 


Ten  years  ago  coyote  sightings  in  Virginia 
were  rare.  Now  they  are  found  throughout 
the  state  causing  problems  for  farmers  and 
their  [ivestocl<.  Many  counties  have  estab- 
lished bounties  to  help  with  their  removal. 


an  attractive  habitat  for  the  animal. 
The  aiiimal  will  likely  move  away  on 
its  own,"  Sims  reminds  us. 

When  trapping  is  your  only  re- 
maining option  and  once  you  have  a 
list  of  trappers  in  your  area  you  can 
start  shopping  around.  Being  experi- 
enced trappers,  most  will  already 
have  a  state  trapping  license,  and  the 
tools,  skills  and  knowledge  necessary 
to  resolve  your  specific  situation.  You 
might  want  to  talk  to  prospective 
trappers  about  their  techniques  and 
the  types  of  traps  used  if  you  are  con- 
cerned about  danger  to  pets  and  live- 
stock. Live  traps  are  probably  the 
safest  and  easiest  traps  to  use  but 
aren't  always  effective  on  all  species. 
They  work  well  on  wildlife  as  large  as 
raccoons  and  opossums  but  for  ani- 
mals as  large  and  strong  as  beaver  or 
coyote,  other  style  traps  are  more  suc- 
cessful. Simple  snares  are  the  most 
versatile  and  are  a  good  choice  for  just 
about  any  animal.  They  can  be  used 
very  safely  where  pets,  livestock  and 
children  may  be  present.  Spring- 
loaded  snares  are  a  bit  more  danger- 
ous to  pets.  A  good  simple-snare  trap- 
per can  select  the  proper  size  and 


length  snare  cable  for  the  target  ani- 
mal. Snare  "stops"  can  be  applied  to 
the  cable  to  prevent  it  from  holding 
deer  or  livestock  that  may  inadver- 
tently step  in  the  snare.  When  the  area 
within  reach  of  the  snare  is  clear  of  ob- 
structions, the  trapped  animal  will  al- 
most always  be  unharmed  when 
found  during  the  daily  trap  check. 
This  is  of  special  benefit  when  pets  are 
in  the  area.  If  a  pet  happens  to  get 
caught  up  in  a  simple-snare  it  can  be 
easily  and  safely  released  without 
harm.  Leg  or  body  hold  traps  on  the 
other  hand  are  a  bit  more  dangerous 
and  should  only  be  used  in  areas 
where  children,  pets  and  livestock 
won't  be  endangered. 

When  conflicts  with  wildlife  arise, 
be  understanding  and  patient.  We 
spend  a  lifetime  making  our  homes 
attractive  places  to  live.  Unfortunate- 
ly, we  often  do  too  good  of  a  job. 
Learning  how  to  make  your  home 
less  attractive  as  a  habitat  for  mice, 
snakes,  squirrels  and  a  host  of  other 
wild  critters  is  something  that  we  all 
will  have  to  accept  and  deal  with.    D 

Allen  Easterly  is  a  free-lance  zoritcr,  avid 
outdoorsman,  and  wildlife  control  trapper 
living  in  Stafford  Counh/  and  can  be  con- 
tacted via  loumuvritesolution.biz. 
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Murray's  Yellow  Stonefly 


Light  Cahill  Dry 


Mr  Rapidan  Bead  Head  Nymph 
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Knowing  what  they  eat 
and  when,  is  half  the  fun 
when  it  comes  to  fishing 

forVirginia's  treasure- 
trove  of  trout. 

by  Harry  Murray 

One  of  the  greatest  joys  in 
trout  fishing  is  locating  a 
large  wild  trout  that  is  feed- 
ing selectively  on  natural  insects,  then 
catching  this  trout  on  an  artificial  fly 
that  looks  like  the  naturals.  This  is 
"matching  the  hatch"  and  memy  an- 
glers believe  it  is  the  most  gratifying 
form  of  fishing. 

When  I  started  trout  fishing  in  the 
'60s  I  was  fascinated  by  the  way  wild 
trout  adapted  their  feeding  habits 


during  the  first  several  months  of  the 
season  to  the  aquafic  hatches.  Being 
unable  to  find  much  information  on 
these  hatches  in  Virginia  I  contacted 
Art  Flick,  a  good  friend,  who  had 
done  extensive  identification  work  on 
the  hatches  iri  the  Catskill  streams  in 
New  York.  With  Art's  help  and  two 
great  books  by  Dr.  Barnard  Burks  and 
Dr.  Donald  DuBois  I  began  identify- 
ing and  studying  the  major  aquatic 
insects  in  the  trout  streams  through- 
out the  Old  Dominion.  The  accompa- 
nying hatcli  chart  and  the  aquatic  in- 
sects covered  here  represent  only  the 
major  hatches  that  are  present  in  large 
numbers  and  that  are  distributed 
throughout  many  freestone  streams 
in  Virginia. 


Above:  The  Quill  Gordon  mayfly  is  the  first 
major  hatch  on  most  of  Virginia's  trout  streams 
and  is  one  of  the  natural  flies  the  author  de- 
signed the  Mr.  Rapidan  Dry  Fly  to  match.  Above 
right:  The  Quill  Gordon  mayfly  nymph  is  very 
strong  and  can  be  found  under  stones  in  a 
stream  bottom  in  very  powerful  currents.  From 
mid-March  until  mid-April  they  hatch  into  adult 
mayflies.  Fly  photos  by  Dwight  Dyke. 


Mr.  Rapidan  Emergen 


Mr  Rapidan  Dry  size  1 4 


Blue  Quill  Dry  Fly 
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In  order  for  you  to  take  advantage 
of  this  great  action  in  your  personal 
fishing,  let's  begin  our  fishing  in  mid- 
March  when  the  major  hatches  begin. 
You  will  see  the  specific  insects,  how 
they  act,  the  ways  the  trout  feed  upon 
them,  the  best  artificial  flies  to  match 
them  and  how  to  adapt  your  tactics  in 
order  to  catch  these  trout. 

My  stream  notes  starting  in  the 
mid  '60s  show  that  when  tlie  stream 
temperatures  hold  at  40  degrees  for 
five  consecutive  days  our  hatches 
begin  in  earnest. 


The  Quill  Gordon  (Eperous  pleii- 
mlis)  mayfly  is  our  first  major  hatch 
and  it  is  a  dandy.  This  hatch  begins  in 
the  middle  of  March  and  lasts  until 
the  middle  of  April.  The  duns 
(subimagos)  start  hatching  off  the 
streams  about  noon  then  they  fly  up 
into  the  trees  along  the  stream.  They 
shed  their  drab  skins  and  return  to  the 
stream  two  days  later  in  the  bright 
shinny  skins  we  call  the  spinners 
(images).  After  their  impressive  un- 
dulating mayfly  dance  over  the 
stream  they  mate,  deposit  their  eggs 
into  the  stream  then  fall  dead  onto  the 
stream  as  spent  spinners.  Most  of  our 
mayflies  go  through  this  same  se- 
quence in  a  two-day  cycle. 

The  Quill  Gordon  mayfly  is  un- 
usual in  its  emergence  from  the 
nymph  stage  on  the  stream  bottom 
because  it  pops  its  wings  on  the  bot- 
tom and  swims  to  the  surface  of  the 
stream  with  its  wings  out.  In  this 
emerging  stage  many  trout  feed  heav- 
ily upon  them  and  the  Mr.  Rapidan 
Emerger  in  sizes  12  and  14  is  very  ef- 
fective. Cast  this  upstream  into  the 
deep  part  of  the  pool  and  after  it  sinks 
deeply  retrieve  it  back  downstream 
with  a  slight  rod-lifting  action  making 
it  act  like  the  emerging  mayfly.  Plac- 
ing a  strike  indicator  3  feet  up  the 
leader  from  the  Mr.  Rapidan  Emerger 
often  helps  in  detecting  the  trout's 
strike. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
Quill  Gordon  duns  become  thick  on 
the  stream's  surface  look  for  rising 
trout  in  the  tails  of  the  pools.  When 
you  see  these  rises  cast  a  Mr.  Rapidan 
Dry  Fly  2  feet  upstream  of  the  rise 
form  and  let  the  current  drift  it  natu- 
rally to  the  trout.  At  dusk  when  you 
have  both  duns  and  spinners  on  the 
surface  this  same  ploy  works  very 
well. 


Right:  The  author's  son,  Jeff  Murray, 
fights  a  large  trout  that  he  caught  by 
"matching  the  hatch"  in  the  spring  on 
one  of  Virginia's  blue  ribbon  streams. 


Big  Run  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Shenandoah  National  Park  has  very 
heavy  hatches  of  Quill  Gordon 
mayflies. 

The  Dark  Blue  Quill  (Pnralep- 
tophlebia  adaptive)  mayflies  start 
emerging  in  late  March  and  last  until 
late  April.  This  is  a  small  delicate 
mayfly  that  is  well  matched  with  a 
Blue  Quill  Dry  Fly  size  16  and  18. 
These  insects  swim  to  the  stream's 
surface  in  the  nymph  form  and  nor- 
mally pop  their  wings  here  and  after 
riding  on  the  surface  for  about  a 
minute  to  dry  their  wings  they  fly 
away  to  the  trees. 

However,  I've  often  seen  cold 
weather  slow  down  their  getaway 
from  their  nymph  case.  When  this 
happens  the  currents  shtmt  dozens  of 
them  into  the  back  eddies  where  they 
are  carried  around  and  around  as 
thev  struggle  to  escape  their  nymph 
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Major  Aquatic  Hatches  In  Virginia 


Insect 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Anglers 
Name 

Artifidal 
Dry 

Artifidal                     | 
Nymph 

Epeorus 
pleuralis 

Quill 
Gordon 

Quill  Gordon  14 
Mr.  Rapidan  14 

Quill  Gordon  12,14 
Mr.  Rapidan  12,14 

Paraleptophlebia 
adaptive 

Dark  Blue 
Quill 

Blue  Quill  16,18 

Blue  Quill  16 

Stenonema 
vicarium 

March 
Brown 

March  Brown  14 
Mr.  Rapidan  14 

March  Brown  12, 14 
Mr.  Rapidan  12, 14 

Isoperla 

bilineata 

(Stonefly) 

Little 

Yellow 

Stonefly 

Murray's  Little 
Yellow  Stonefly  16,  18 

Little  Yellow 
Stonefly  16 

Stenonema 
canadense 

Light  Cahill 

Light  Cahill  14,16 

Light  Cahill  14 

Ephemerella 
dorothea 

hi 

f 

Sulphur 

Shenk's  Sulphur  16,  18 

Sulphur  16 

shuck  and  fly  away.  This  prompts 
many  nice  trout  to  move  in  under  the 
rafts  of  floating  Blue  Qtiills  and  feed 
heavily  upon  tliem.  If  you  are  careful 
you  can  often  catch  several  large  trout 
from  each  of  these  back  eddies  on  a 
Blue  Quill  Dry  Fly  size  16.  Occasion- 
ally the  trout  here  can  be  very  de- 
manding and  you 
will  catch  more 
of  them  by  dress- 
ing  a  Blue  Quill 
Nymph  size  16  with  a 
dry  fly  floatant  and  drifting  it 
just  like  a  dry  fly  in  the  pod  of  feeding 
trout. 

Big  Tumbling  Creek  in  the  Clinch 
Mountain  Wildlife  Management 
Area  has  good  hatches  of  Dark  Blue 
Quill  Mayflies. 

The  March  Brown  (Stenonema  vic- 
arium) mayfly  is  our  next  hatch.  It 
starts  in  the  middle  of  April  and  lasts 
until  the  middle  of  May.  This  is  the 
largest  mayfly  which  is  present  on 
most  of  our  streams  in  large  numbers. 
This  hatch  overlaps  the  first  two,  and 
frequently  you  will  have  all  three 
mayflies  on  the  same  stream  at  the 
same  time.  When  this  happens  you 
will  often  see  many  trout  feeding  on 
the  surface  in  each  pool  and  the  dry 
fly  fishing  is  outstanding.  This  and 
the  Quill  Gordon  mayflies  are  the  two 
natural  mayflies  I  designed  the  Mr. 
Rapidan  Dry  Fly  to  match  over  20  ^| 


years  ago.  Today  this  fly  in  size  14  is 
still  my  most  productive  dry  fly  at  \his 
time  of  the  year. 


Right:  Ttie  Marcti  brown  in  one  ofttie  largest 
mayflies  on  many  of  Virginia's  streams  and 
trout,  like  this  big  brown  (below),  love  to 
feed  on  them. 
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Just  prior  to 
their  emergence 
many  March  Brown 
nymphs  undergo  a  mini-migration 
from  the  middle  of  the  pools  to  the 
water  about  a  foot  deep  along  the 
sides  of  the  streams.  During  this  peri- 
od the  nymphs  are  exposed  to  the 
trout  and  they  feed  heavily  upon 
them.  These  feeding  trout  are  often 
easy  to  see  in  the  shallows  by  their 
bold  movements.  You  may  mistake 
them  as  surface  feeding  trout  which  is 
not  all  that  bad  because  you  can  take 
some  of  them  on  drys.  However,  you 
will  catch  more  of  them  on  a  March 
Brown  Nymph  size  14  or  a  Mr.  Rapi- 
dan  Bead  Head 
Nymph  size  14.  Since 
these  nymph-feeders 
are  in  shallow  water  they 
are  very  wary,  so  use  a  cau- 
tious approach  and  cast  your 
nymph  gently  3  feet  upstream  of 
the  feeding  area  on  a  9  foot  5X  leader 
and  let  it  drift  naturally  to  the  trout. 
You  can  detect  these  trouts'  strikes  by 
either  watching  the  fish  or  your  Scien- 
tific Anglers  indicator  3  feet  up  the 
leader  from  the  nymph. 


Most  of  our  streams  have  good 
hatches  of  March  Browns.  The  upper 
section  of  the  Hidden  Valley  of  the 
Jackson  River  north  of  Warm  Springs 
gives  great  fishing  when  this  hatch  is 
on. 

The  Little  Yellow  Stoneflies  (Isoper- 
la  bilineata)  start  hatching  on  many  of 
our  streams  in  the  middle  of  April  and 
can  last  into  July.  The  nymphs  of  this 
fly  are  very  delicate  and  living  in  the 
moss  on  the  stream  bottom  rocks  and 
in  the  leaves  they  are  very  susceptible 
to  flood  waters.  However,  during  the 
years  of  normal  water  levels  there  are 
great  numbers  of  these  flies  in  our 
streams. 

The  fluttering  actions  of  these  little 
dry  flies  on  the  water,  as  they  struggle 
to  become  airborne,  attract  many 
trout.  You  will  frequently  see  the 
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wake  of  a  trout  coming  from  3  or  4  feet 
away  to  take  one  of  these  naturals  as 
they  strive  to  dry  their  wings  and  fly 
away.  In  addition  to  drifting  your  dry 
fly  naturally  along  the  stream's  sur- 
face a  slight  twitching  fly  action  is 
often  very  productive.  My  favorite  fly 
for  this  hatch  is  the  Murray's  Little 
Yellow  Stonefly  sizes  16  and  18. 

Big  Cedar  Creek  west  of 
Lebanon  has  great  hatches  of 
Little  Yellow  Stoneflies  both 
above  and  below  the  falls. 

The  Light  Cahill  (Stenonema 
amadcnsc)  mayflies  come  off  our 
streams  from  late  April  to  late  May 
and  are  well  matched  by  Light  Cahill 
Dry  Fly  sizes  14  and  16. 

This  is  a  relative  of  the  March 
Browns  but  the  hatches  are  sparser 
and  the  streams  are  lower.  This  calls 
for  a  more  cautious  approach  and 
going  to  9  foot  6X  leaders  in  order  to 
prevent  scaring  the  trout. 


The  little  yellow  stonefly  is  also  present 
on  many  of  Virginia's  streams  making  it 
another  important  aquatic  insect  to 
match.  Fly  photos  by  Dwight  Dyke. 
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An  excellent  ploy  is 
to  study  each  pool 
carefully  before  you 
fish  it  in  order  to  try  to 
see  the  trout  on  their 
feeding  stations.  Once  you  spot  a 
trout  crawl  into  a  concealed  casting 
position.  Wait  for  two  or  three  min- 
utes before  you  make  your  presenta- 
tion to  be  sure  you  haven't  alerted  the 
trout  as  you  moved  in.  If  he  continues 
to  feed  you're  okay.  Gently  cast  your 
fly  2  feet  upstream  of  him  onto  a  cur- 
rent that  will  deliver  it  naturally  to 
him.  Frequently  you'll  take  this  trout 
on  the  first  drift. 

Since  this  hatch  can  be  sparse  by 
late  May  another  good  tactic  is  to  just 
cover  all  of  the  best  feeding  stations  in 
the  pools.  The  side  flows  on  each  side 
of  the  riffles  entering  the  pools  are  ex- 
cellent areas  to  drift  your  flies. 

There  are  good  Light  Cahill  hatch- 
es on  the  South  Fork  Holston  River 
south  of  Marion. 

The  Sulphur  (Ephemerella  dorothea) 
mayfly  is  the  last  major  hatch  on  some 
of  our  streams  but  many  anglers  be- 
lieve it  is  the  best.  This  admiration 
comes  from  the  fact  that  many  trout 
feed  heavily  upon  tliis  hatch  and  al- 
though they  can  be  quite  demanding, 
the  rewards  of  fooling  these  trout  are 
very  gratifying. 

The  Sulphur  hatch  starts  in  the 


middle  of  May  and  lasts  until  the 
middle  of  June  on  most  streams. 
However,  on  some  streams  they  can 
be  present  well  into  July. 

The  heaviest  emergence  of  the 
duns  start  about  two  hours  before 
dark  and  the  spinners  start  returning 
to  mate  and  deposit  their  eggs  about 
an  hour  before  dark.  The  last  hour  of 
daylight  can  be  fantastic  dry  fly  fish- 
ing because  you  have  great  numbers 
of  both  duns  and  spinners  on  the 
water.  A  great  way  to  take  advantage 
of  this  wonderful  action,  as  darkness 
approaches  on  some  of  our  remote 
streams,  is  to  hike  in  with  a  small  tent 
and  spend  the  night  so  you  can  fish 
until  it  gets  dark. 

Such  was  the  case  one  evening 
when  my  son,  Jeff,  and  I  hiked  into  a 
remote  section  of  a  stream  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains.  It  was  quite  late 
when  we  arrived  at  our  campsite  but 
it  was  well  after  dark  before  we  got 
around  to  pitching  the  tent  because 
every  pool  on  the  stream  was  lined 
with  trout  feeding  on  Sulphurs.  The 
fishing  was  really  outstanding  right 
up  to  dark. 

In  a  situation  like  this  it  is  exciting 
to  go  one-on-one  with  each  feeding 
trout.  However,  earlier  in  the  after- 
noon, before  the  hatch  is  heavy  and 
you  don't  see  many  rising  trout,  you 
can  get  great  action  by  just  fishing  the 


best  feeding  stations — the  lips  and 
the  tail  of  the  pools  are  very  depend- 
able. 

My  favorite  Sulphur  imitation  is 
Ed  Shenk's  Sulphur  Dry  Fly  in  sizes 
16  and  18  which  is  an  improved  ver- 
sion of  the  Fox  Sulphur. 

You  can  find  good  Sulphur  hatch- 
es on  Big  Run  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Shenandoah  National  Park  and 
on  Stewart's  Creek  close  to  the  village 
of  Lambsburg  close  to  the 
Virginia  /  North  Carolina  border. 

If  you  would  like  to  find  some  of 
the  most  exciting  trout  fishing  in  Vir- 
ginia I  strongly  encourage  you  to  try 
"matching  the  hatches."  It  will  moti- 
vate you  to  be  more  observant  when 
you  are  on  the  stream  and  the  re- 
wards of  catching  a  wild  trout  that  is 
feeding  selectively  on  natural  insects 
in  very  gratifying.    D 

Harry  Murray  is  the  owner  of  Murray's  Fly 
Shop  ill  Edinlmrg,  Va.  He  has  wriiten  numer- 
ous books  and  articles  on  fly  fishing.  For  com- 
plete information  on  many  of  the  best  trout 
streams  hi  Virguiia  shoiving  their  locations, 
and  hatches  see  the  book  Virginia  Blue  Rib- 
bon Streams,  zvhich  is  available  from  the 
Shenandoah  Publishing  Company,  P.  O.  Box 
156,  Edinlmrg  VA  22824.  Phone  (540)  984- 
4212. 

Weekly  reports  on  Virginia's  trout  stream  con- 
ditions, water  levels  and  hatches  can  be  seen  at 
wwiv.murraysflyshop.com. 
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LEOPOLD^S 
LEGACY 


"  Lilce  winds  and  sunsets,  wild  things  were 
taken  forgranted  until  progress  began  to 
do  awau  with  them.  Now  we  race  the  question 
whether  a  still  hidier  "standard  of  living"  is 
worth  its  cost  in  things  natural,  wild,  and  tree." 


-Aldo  Leopold  (1887-1948) 
"The  Land  Ethic"  from 

A  Sand  Coiifity  Ahunuac 
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byBfiiceLemmert 

Jn  my  mind  there  are  two  people 
who  stand  near  Leopold  on  the 
national  conservation  stage. 
These  two  would  be  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt and  Gifford  Pinchot.  All  three 
had  brilliant  minds,  all  three  were  ex- 
tremely dedicated  to  their  profession. 


"Conservation  is  a  state 
of  narmonL)  between 
men  and  land" 

-Aldo  Leopold, 
A  Sand  County  Almanac,  1949 


and  all  three  had  a  healthy  respect  for 
the  truth.  However,  a  core  difference 
between  the  three  was  this.  TR  spent 
his  life  striving  to  be  the  person  he 
thought  he  should  be.  And  I  might 
add,  he  did  a  bang-up  job  of  it.  Pin- 
chot spent  a  good  part  of  his  life  striv- 
ing to  be  what  some  others  thought 
he  should  be.  And  I  might  add,  he 
strove  for  good  and  honorable  people 
with  good  and  honorable  motives, 
and  he  did  a  bang  up  job  of  it.  Aldo 
Leopold  simply  strove  to  be  who  he 
was. 

Of  the  three,  there  is  no  question 
that  Teddy  Roosevelt  cut  the  broadest 
swath.  Gifford  Pinchot  carved  out  an 
important  place  in  conservation  his- 
tory as  the  father  of  American 
forestry,  but  in  my  mind,  his  most  im- 


portant contribution  was  a  standard 
and  expectation  for  government  serv- 
ice to  be  efficient,  effective  and  honor- 
able. If  Roosevelt's  impact  was  the 
broadest,  time  will  reveal  Leopold's 
contributions  to  be  the  deepest. 
Leopold's  legacy,  like  the  man  him- 
self, moves  incrementally,  but  always 
forward.  Leopold's  ideas  are  more  co- 
gent now  than  they  were  when  he 
was  alive.  A  thousand  years  hence, 
Leopold's  contributions  will  be  even 
more  compelling. 

Aldo  Leopold,  father  of  wildlife 
management.  If  you  believe  that. . .  as 
I  do,  we  are  indeed  a  lucky  people. 
Leopold  himself  held  that  Herb  Stod- 
dard pioneered  the  profession  with 
his  Georgia  bobwhite  quail  study  and 
restoration  effort.  Regardless,  I  be- 
lieve that  Aldo  Leopold  set  the  stan- 
dards of  the  profession,  and  he  set 
high  standards.  Are  we  indebted  to 
Aldo  Leopold  for  writing  the  first 
comprehensive  textbook  for  the  pro- 
fession and  paying  $500.00  of  his  own 
money  to  get  it  published?  Yes!  Are 
we  indebted  to  Leopold  for  develop- 
ing the  first  academic  program  for 
wildlife  management  in  the  nation 
and  being  the  first  professor  of  game 
management?  Yes.  Are  we  indebted 
to  Aldo  Leopold  for  developing  an 
ecological  perspective  through  a  life- 
time of  probing,  and  synthesized  in 
the  posthumous  publication  of  A 
Sand  County  Almanac.  Of  course.  Are 
we  indebted  to  Aldo  Leopold  for  the 
land  ethic,  which  he  defined  and  es- 
poused? Most  certainly.  These  accom- 
plishments allow  us  to  recognize 
Aldo  Leopold  as  the  founding  father 
of  our  profession,  but  it  was  his  in- 
tegrity and  his  example  of  independ- 
ent tliinking  that  are  the  greatest  as- 
sets he  leaves  to  the  profession. 

Certainly  our  mission  attracts 
many  people  to  the  profession  of 
wildlife  management.  You  might  not 
see  a  direct  link,  but  there  is  a  link. 
Each  profession  develops  its  own  cul- 
ture, and  Aldo  Leopold  decidedly  in- 
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fluences  our  culture.  I  dare  say,  most 
wildlife  professionals  developed  a 
certain  amount  of  angst  during  the 
so-called  "lynx  affair"  when  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  were  accused  of 
altering  the  truth.  I'm  not  sure  what 
happened  there,  but  I  did  observe  a 
collective  concern  by  the  profession. 
What  I  think  I  saw  was  a  willingness 
to  lay  the  affair  out  for  aE  to  see.  If  the 
players  that  be  were  wrong,  it  would 
be  so  noted.  If  the  participants  in  tlie 
"lynx  affair"  were  right,  then  they 
would  be  supported  as  such.  Political 
ramifications  be  what  they  will.  That 


of  the  Leopold  Desk  Company,  "Built 
on  Honor  to  Endure,"  says  as  much 
about  the  family  as  it  does  about  the 
company. 

Carl,  Aldo's  fatlier,  loved  the  out- 
doors ajid  he  loved  to  huiit.  Carl  had  a 
self-imposed  set  of  Limitations  to  his 
hunting.  These  limitations  included 
bag  limits,  protected  species,  time  and 
season  restrictions,  securing  crippled 
game  and  more,  all  done  voluntarily. 
With  Carl's  hunting,  the  cliildren  had 
visible  examples  of  restraint,  fair  play, 
husbandry,  planning,  common  sense 
and  in  summation,  integrity.  Aldo 


is  professional  integrity  and  it  is  col- 
lective. 

As  with  any  successful  person, 
there  is  always  the  temptation  to  as- 
sume that  the  success  of  that  person  is 
steeped  in  some  type  of  privilege. 
How,  just  how,  you  might  ask  did 
Aldo  Leopold  gain  the  wisdom  and 
integrity  that  he  possessed?  A  superfi- 
cial look  at  the  man  and  his  career 
may  give  one  the  impression  that  his 
was  a  seamless  venture.  Seamless  it 
was  not.  Let  us  probe. 

Let  us  first  examine  privilege. 
Aldo  Leopold  was  bom  into  a  secure 
family.  That  my  friend  is  more  impor- 
tant than  you  may  believe.  German 
was  the  Leopold  household  language 
until  the  children  started  to  school.  In- 
tegrity was  a  family  value  that  was 
lived  not  just  talked  about.  The  credo 


Above:  Bob  McCabe,  Flick,  and  Leopold  after 
a  woodcock  hunt  in  1946.  McCabe  was  the 
only  assistant  Leopold  ever  had  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  Upper  right:  Leopold, 
an  avid  angler  and  hunter,  with  catch  on 
Quetico  canoe  trip  in  1924. 


dedicated  the  book.  Game  Manage- 
ment," To  My  Father,  Carl  Leopold,  Pi- 
oneer in  Sportsmanship."  It  is  this 
sense  of  fair  play  that  Leopold  carried 
from  the  duck  marshes  that  he  subse- 
quently applied  to  people,  circum- 
stance, the  land  and  indeed  life.  As  an 
aside  here,  Larry  Jahn,  past  board 
member  for  the  Virginia  Department 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  wrote 
the  forward  for  the  last  printing  of 
Game  Management  (1986).  Larry  told 
me  that  he  was  aii  undergraduate  in 


Leopold's  game  management  course 
at  the  time  Leopold  died. 

Aldo  Leopold's  privilege  was  his 
upbringing  and  a  superb  education. 
Of  course,  Leopold's  brilliant,  prob- 
ing mind  was  God  given,  but  that  too 
was  nurtured  by  his  lifestyle.  Leopold 
built  on  these  privileges.  But  what 
about  life's  challenges?  Any  ship  can 
have  smooth  saiUng  with  sunny  skies 
£ind  fair  winds.  Leopold's  challenges 
tested  his  metal. 

Leopold's  greatest  life  challenge 
came  early  in  his  Forest  Service  career. 
In  April  1913  Leopold,  age  26,  spent 
five  days  and  nights  on  horseback  in 
the  JicariUa  District  of  the  Carson  Na- 
tional Forest  of  New  Mexico.  One 
night  was  spent  camped  out,  sleeping 
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in  a  sociked  bedroll.  Tliis  was  high  al- 
titude and  two  days  of  bad  weather 
ensued,  alternating  between  hail, 
sleet,  rain  and  snow.  By  the  time 
Leopold  exited  the  forest,  his  knees 
were  swollen  so  much  tliat  he  had  to 
slit  his  riding  boots.  Leopold  didn't 
know  it  at  the  time,  but  he  was  suffer- 
ing the  onslaught  of  Bright's  disease. 
This  was  the  same  disease  that  killed 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  first  wife. 


don't  trust  this  new  job  to  last,  much 

less  like  it.  However,  I'm  so  d glad 

to  be  making  a  living  that  I  gladly 
waive  the  fine  cjuestions."  Arthur 
Ringland,  Leopold's  supervisor  is  to 
be  credited  for  encouragement,  sup- 
port, guidcince  and  friendship  during 
this  time.  Fish  and  game  were  includ- 
ed as  part  of  the  recreational  policy 
and  Leopold  ran  with  it.  Leopold  de- 
velopeci  a  Game  and  Fisli  Handbook  to 


be  used  by  the  field  personnel.  He 
took  the  initiative  to  organize  the 
sportsmen  of  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico into  game  protective  associations. 
Using  game  protection  as  his  call  to 
arms,  Leopold  was  very  successful  in 
his  organizing  activities  across  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona. 

Leopold's  handbook  and  his 
game  protective  organizing  efforts 
were  recognized  as  far  away  as  the 


Bright's  disease  causes  the  kidneys  to 
cease  functioning,  which  causes  tox- 
ins to  begin  building  up  in  the  body. 

First  diagnosed  as  rheumatism, 
we  are  fortunate  that  Leopold's  life 
didn't  end  in  1913.  Leopold  spent  six- 
teen and  a  half  months  convalescing. 
He  was  dropped  from  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice roles.  In  September  1914,  the  For- 
est Service  reinstated  him  into  a  desk 
job  within  the  Service's  Office  of 
Grazing.  Leopold's  doctor  still  re- 
stricted even  extensive  walking. 
Aldo,  his  wife  Estella,  and  baby  Stark- 
er, took  up  residence  in  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico. 

By  June  1915,  Leopold  had  left  the 
Office  of  Grazing,  and  was  assigned 
to  Recreational  Policy  for  District  3.  "I 
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Above:  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  had 
entered  into  cooperative  agreements  to 
deputize  U.  S.  Forest  Rangers  as  state  game 
officials.  In  1915,  Leopold  reported,  "We 
have  initiated  12  prosecutions,  won  8,  lost 
1,  pending  3."  Left:  Professor  Leopold. 

Washington  office.  This  was  not  all 
good.  Leopold  was  subsequently  or- 
dered traiisferred  to  Washington.  He 
defied  the  order.  He  viewed  the 
Washington  assignment  as  a  dead 
end,  do-nothing  job.  Ringland  had 
protected  Leopold  from  this  fate  be- 
fore and  Leopold  appealed  to  him 
again.  This  letter,  from  Leopold  to 
Ringland,  reveals  much  about 
Leopold's  character.  "1  must  when  it 
comes  to  figuring  out  my  future,  con- 
sider my  [physical  condition]  chronic. 
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This  means  that,  however  much  I 
may  improve,  I  will  never  be  able  to 
meet  the  physical  requirements  of  a 
job  involving  regular  field  work.  If  I 
overdo  just  once,  I  am  done  for,  no 
matter  how  well  I  may  be  feeling  or 
looking  beforehand,  a  second  relapse 
is  considered  fatal  in  all  cases. 

To  speak  plainly,  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  twenty  days  or  twenty 
years  ahead  of  me.  Whatever  time  I 
may  have,  I  wish  to  accomplish  some- 
thing definite.  Unless,  however,  I  can 
settle  down  to  one  thing,  I  have  small 
chance  of  such  accomplishment.  This 
'one  thing'  for  me  is  obviously  game 
protection...!  think  you  will  agree 
with  equal  readiness  that  to  abandon 
a  chance  at  a  live  field  in  favor  of  a 
sure  job  at  nothing  at  all  would  be 
playing  the  quitter."  Leopold  did  pre- 
vail in  that  he  didn't  get  transferred  to 
Washington. 

At  the  March  1916  meeting  of  the 
New  Mexico  Game  Protective  Associ- 
ation, state  game  warden  selection 
was  a  topic  of  concern.  Enforcement 
was  not  proceeding  because  the  main 
criteria  for  hiring  a  game  warden 
were  politics.  Leopold  flirted  with 
talk  of  taking  on  the  job  of  state  game 
warden  himself.  As  a  personal  note 
here,  1  really  think  he  would  have 
pursued  the  game  warden  job  if  it  had 
not  been  for  his  consideration  of 
health.  I'm  confident  that  if  he  had  be- 
come a  game  warden  in  1916,  the 
structure  and  the  intra-agency  coop- 
eration would  be  much  better  at  state 
wildlife  agencies  all  across  the  coun- 
try today. 

Bright's  disease  had  kept  Aldo 
Leopold  out  of  the  field  for  three 
years.  In  September  1916,  after  five 
weeks  of  frenzied  work,  Leopold  had 
a  minor  recurrence  of  nephritis.  This 
rocked  him  back  on  his  heels  and 
surely  played  havoc  with  his  psyche. 
By  January  1918  World  War  I  was  in 
full  swing,  the  Forest  Service  had 
been  disrupted  and  Aldo  Leopold 
was  making  a  living  as  the  secretary 
of  the  Albuquerque  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

What  about  mid-life  and  mid  ca- 
reer for  Leopold?  In  1932  Leopold 
was  45  and  his  job  with  the  Sporting 
Arms  &  Ammunition  Manufacturers 


Institute  (SAAMI)  had  dried  up.  Aldo 
Leopold  was  unemployed.  The  Great 
Depression  was  in  full  force.  The  only 
sure  thing  Leopold  had  in  tlie  hopper 
was  the  prospect  of  publishing  his 
book.  Game  Manageiiwiit.  No  matter 
how  well  the  book  was  written.  Game 
Management  was  essentially  a  text- 
book witliout  a  profession.  Leopold 
was  obliged  to  pay  Scribner,  $500  to 


Leopold  subscribed  to  the  maxim,  "The 
truth  is  that  which  prevails  in  the  long 
term. "  Let  us  not  forget  that  Leopold  had 
a  forester's  perspective,  which  can  easily 
be  measured  in  centuries. 


get  the  book  published.  The  payment 
was  not  due  until  the  job  was  done, 
but  Leopold  sent  the  money  prior  to 
printing  witli  this  note.  "There  is  stiU 
some  uncertainty  as  to  the  banking 
conditions  here,  and  I  wanted  to 
make  this  payment  while  I  was  sure  I 
had  the  money."  This  example  shines 
the  light  on  the  character  of  Leopold. 

In  April  1933,  Leopold  joined  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  super- 
vising erosion  control  projects  in  his 
beloved  Southwest.  Estella  stayed 
home  in  Wisconsin  with  the  children. 


"mat  land  is  a  community 
is  the  basic  concept  or 
ecologL),  but  that  land  is 
to  be  loved  and  respected 
is  an  extension  of  ethics." 
-Aldo  Leopold 
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Let's  move  forward  to  summer 
1946,  which  was  at  about  the  zenith  of 
Aldo  Leopold's  professional  stature 
and  influence.  Leopold,  age  59,  was 
serving  as  a  commissioner  for  the 
Wisconsin  Conservation  Commis- 
sion. A  vote  was  coming  up  on  the 
fonnat  for  the  upcoming  deer  season. 


"The  truth  is  that  which  prevails  in 
the  long  term."  Let  us  not  forget  that 
Leopold  had  a  forester's  perspective, 
which  can  easily  be  measured  in  cen- 
turies. Wisconsin,  along  with  a  hand- 
ful of  other  states  is  currently  experi- 
encing a  deer  disease  problem,  which 
seems  to  be  directly  related  to  supple- 


/  ^•^ 


"A  thing  is  nght  onlu  when 
it  tends  to  preserve  the 
integnty,  staDilitu  and 
beautu  or  the  communitL); 
and  the  communitt)  includes 
the  soil,  water,  fauna  and 
flora,  as  well  as  the  people/' 

-Aldo  Leopold 
A  Sand  County  Almanac,  1949 


Leopold  and  the  Department  biolo- 
gist were  in  favor  of  an  any-deer  sea- 
son in  order  to  reduce  the  herd,  which 
they  believed  was  too  large.  The 
sporting  public  and  the  state  legisla- 
ture were  in  favor  of  a  bucks-only  sea- 
son and  supplemental  winter  feed- 
ing. The  vote  on  this  went  5-1,  with 
Leopold  in  the  minority.  Leopold 
filed  a  "Minority  Report  on  Deer."  A 
Wisconsin  "sportsman's"  group 
came  out  with  their  own  publication. 
"In  the  case  of  the  people,  they  have 
but  one  alternative.  That  is  to  get  rid 
of  crackpot  conservation  for  all 
time... Professor  Leopold  has  never 
displayed  an  interest  in  conservation 
in  general.  He  has  but  one  hobby — 
get  rid  of  deer!"  This  example  is  a 
vivid  display  of  Leopold's  integrity 
and  his  independent  thinking. 
Leopold  was  definitely  not  a  "go- 
along,  to  get-along"  type  of  guy.  Aldo 
Leopold  was  artful  in  compromising 
on  matters  of  taste,  but  stalwart  on 
matters  of  principle. 

Leopold  subscribed  to  the  maxim. 


"Once  you  learn  to  read  the  land,  I  have  no 
fear  of  what  you  will  do  to  it,  or  with  it.  And  I 
l<now  many  pleasant  things  it  will  do  to  you. " 
Upper  left:  Leopold  with  grad  students  at  the 
shacl<  in  1947.  Above:  Wildlife  and  forestry 
managers  advise  landowners  (above  right). 


mental  feeding,  deer  over-popula- 
tion, and  deer  farming. 

In  September  1947,  Leopold  had  a 
complicated  surgery  to  eliminate 
painful  tic  spasms  to  the  side  of  his 
face.  The  surgery  involved  cutting  a 
hole  in  Leopold's  skull,  lifting  the 
brain  and  severing  the  trigeminal 
nerve,  rendering  the  receptors  insen- 
sible. The  health  problem  and  the  op- 
eration affected  Leopold  physically, 
mentally  and  emotionally.  He  carried 
on  the  best  he  could.  It  was  the  loyal 
and  capable  support  of  Bob  McCabe 
who  likely  should  be  credited  with 
making  things  function  at  this  time. 
Bob  was  the  only  assistant  Leopold 
ever  had  at  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  Management  at  the  Univer- 
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sity  of  Wisconsin.  Bob  subsequently 
wrote  the  book  Aldo  Leopold,  Die  Pro- 
fessor, and  Richard  McCabe  (Bob's 
son)  edited  the  book  Aldo  Leopold: 
Mentor. 

Leopold  had  been  working  on  a 
book  himself  in  1947.  The  book  he 
was  working  on  was  in  fact  to  become 


A  Sand  County  Almanac.  The  manu- 
script had  been  presented  to  Knopf 
Publishing,  and  in  November  of  that 
year  Leopold  heard  from  them.  Re- 
member, this  book  is  a  synthesis  of 
Leopold's  life  work.  "In  short,  the 
book  seems  unlikely  to  win  approval 
from  readers  or  to  be  a  successfvil  pub- 


on  April  21, 1948.  Aldo  Leopold  died 
with  his  boots  on.The  fire  swept  light- 
ly over  his  body. 

In  some  respects,  the  history  of  our 
profession  is  just,  if  not  more  impor- 
tant than  tlie  science  of  the  profession 
It  is  true,  without  science,  we  have  no 
profession,  but  our  history  buttresses 


"If  science  cannot  lead  us  to  wisdom  as 
well  as  power,  it  is  surely  no  science  at  all. 
Leopold's  influence  has  had  a  profound 
impact  on  Virginia's  natural  resources. 


lication  as  it  now  stands...."  To  me, 
this  rejection  brings  to  mind  tlie  bas- 
ketball coach  who  cut  Michael  Jor- 
dan...or  possibly  even  the  confeder- 
ate soldier  who  shot  Stonewall  Jack- 
son. Knopf  had  turned  down  one  of 
the  conservation  classics  of  all  time. 
Regardless,  this  rejection  was  not  easy 
for  Leopold. 

Aldo  Leopold  never  saw  the  pub- 
lication of  his  second  book.  One  week 
prior  to  his  death,  however,  Oxford 
Publishing  advised  Leopold  that  they 
wanted  to  publish  the  book.  Luna, 
Aldo  and  Estella's  second  son,  with 
the  help  of  several  Leopold  associates, 
posthumously  ushered  A  Sand  Coun- 
ty Almanac  to  print.  Aldo  Leopold 
died  from  a  heart  attack  while  fight- 
ing a  grass  fire  near  the  family  shack 


the  integrity  that  supports  the  science 
and  application  of  that  science.    D 

Bruce  Lcmmert  is  a  Game  Warden  with  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  and  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
Chapter  of  The  Wildlife  Society. 

Want  to  Know  More? 

To  learn  more  about  the  "Father 
of  Wildlife  Management"  visit  The 
Aldo  Leopold  Foundation 
(http:/  /  www.aldoleopold.org), 
which  is  dedicated  to  fostering  the 
land  ethic  through  the  legacy  of 
Aldo  Leopold. 

Looking  for  that  perfect  book  to 
read  this  holiday  season  or  that  real- 
ly special  gift?  Consider  purchasing 
a  copy  oiASand  County  Almanac:  and 
Sketches  Here  and  There  by  Aldo 
Leopold.  This  classic  can  be  found  in 
most  bookstores  or  in  your  local  li- 
brary. 
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2006  Outaoor 
Calendar  of  Events 

February  19-22:  Ole'  Tiinei/  Tanning 
Workslwp,  at  Holiday  Lake  4-H  Edu- 
cational Center.  Call  434-248-5444  or 
go  to  www.ext.vt.edu  /  resources  / 
4h  /  holiday  /  adultprograms.html. 

March  25:  "Back  to  Fishing,"  Angling 
Education  Workshop,  at  Back  Bay  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge.  Call  804-367- 
6778  or  email  chris.duiinavant@dgif. 
virginia.gov. 

March  31,  April  1-2:  Becoming  an 
Outdoors  Woman  (BOW)  at  Holiday 
Lake  4-H  Educational  Center  in  Ap- 
pomattox, Va.  For  more  information 
call  804-367-0656. 
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What  Was  That  Officer's 
Name  Again? 

by  Jennifer  Worrell 

A  game  warden's  first  year  usu- 
ally consists  of  interesting  cases,  hair- 
raising  adventures,  and  a  barrage  of 
paperwork.  Most  officers  would 
agree  that  this  list  pretty  much  sums 
up  any  given  year  in  a  warden's  ca- 
reer. Game  Warden  Dwayne  Dun- 
levy  found  that  the  foibles  of  his  con- 
stituents made  his  first  year  the  most 
interesting. 

As  any  warden  will  attest,  viola- 
tors all  have  different  reactions  when 
issued  a  ticket  with  the  words  "field 
summons"  displayed  prominently 
across  the  page.  Dunlevy  was  not 
prepared  for  this  second  hand  ac- 
count provided  by  the  general  dis- 


trict court  clerk  concerning  one  of  the 
tickets  he  had  given  a  constituent. 

"I  overheard  two  men  talking  as 
they  walked  out  of  court  one  day," 
the  clerk  said.  "One  asked  the  other 
who  wrote  his  ticket,  and  he  respond- 
ed 'Some  guy  named  Garner.'" 

She  continued,  referring  to  the 
ticket  Dunlevy  had  issued,  "The 
other  guy  said  that  someone  named 
Tield  Summons'  had  written  his 
ticket,  and  he  was  wondering  where 
that  warden  was  assigiied." 

Dunlevy  could  only  shake  his 
head  in  disbelief  and  wonder  what 
the  next  round  of  summonses  would 
bring.    D 


Book  Review 

by  Marika  Byrd 

Fly-Fishing  Techniques  for  Smalhnouth 
Bass 

by  Harry  Murray 

The  Shenandoah  Publishing  Compa- 
ny P.  O.  Box  156,  Edinburg,  VA  22824 
Phone:  540/984-4212,  FAX  984-4895 
E-mail:  murrays@shentel.net; 
www.  murray  sfly  shop .  com 
Hardcover:  9.25"  long  X  6.25"  wide, 
$29.95;  Softcover:  $19.95 
Sales  tax  of  5%  plus  shipping  and 
handling  of  $5.00  apply. 
ISBN  1-57188-362-2 

Harry  Murray  has  produced  an- 
other winner  in  the  full  color  edition 


Answers  to  the  December  2005  "Byrd  Nest"  Crossword  Puzzle 
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of  Fly-Fishing  Techniques  for  Small- 
mouth  Bass.  The  nationally  renown 
teacher  and  fly  fisher  draws  on  his 
voluminous,  applied  experiences 
across  the  United  States  and  Virginia, 
to  share  his  wealth  of  information 
(specifically  to  the  smallmouth  bass) 
so  you  can  improve  your  chances  of 
landing  a  lunker  during  your  future 
outdoor-fishing  experiences. 

All  you  need  to  know  to  improve 
your  day  at  or  on  the  water — begiii- 
ner,  novice,  or  a  seasoned  "basser" 
who  may  have  forgotten  some  of  the 
techniques — is  in  this  resourceful 
publication.  Everything  from  fisliing 
ecjuipment  that  includes  leaders, 
lines,  casting,  patterns,  streamers  and 
many  other  important  topics  are  cov- 
ered. This  is  a  well- written  book  with 
vivid  illustrations  and  exceptional 
smallmouth  bass  angling  informa- 
tion that  will  draw  you  in.  There  are 
29  streamers,  11  nymphs  and  20  bugs 
and  dry  flies,  featured  in  the  120-page 
book.  Beautiful  scenery  of  some  of 
Virginia's  top  smallmouth  rivers  is 
featured  throughout  the  book.  Even 
as  a  beginner,  you  will  easily  under- 
stand and  tie  the  Arbor,  Albright, 
Nail,  Needle,  Surgeon's  anci  Im- 
proved Clinch  knots  featured. 

Order  your  copy  today  so  you 
can  design  your  approach  for  catch- 


"It's  one  of  my  wife's  earrings, 
I  just  put  hooks  on  it." 


ing  tliat  big  smalbnouth  on  your  next 
outdoor  adventure.  Be  sure  to  take  a 
youngster  or  two  along  to  help 
him/her  begin  enjoying  the  sport 
with  you.  D 

Letter  To  Tlie  Editor 

Editor, 

I  just  finished  reading  "Seed 
Journeys"  in  the  October  2005  issue 
of  Virginia  Wildlife  magazine;  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  Carol  Heiser  anci 
I  share  an  interest  in  traveling  seeds. 
A  couple  of  months  ago  I  wrote  tlie 
attached  article  to  some  fellow  plant 
lovers  and  would  like  to  also  share  it 
with  tlie  readers  of  Virginia  Wildlife. 

Byron  Babcock, 

Virginia  Beadi,  Va. 


Editor's  Note:  Since  pHdilishiug  "Seed 
Journeys"  in  our  Wild  in  the  Woods  se- 
ries a  flurn/  of  calls,  e-mails  and  letters 
have  spvung  up  propagating  questions 
and  responses  about  the  fascinating  sub- 
ject of  hozo  seeds  are  dispersed.  Most  of 
the  time  ive  receive  simple  questions  or 
statements  of  personal  experiences  and/or 
observations.  Sometimes,  lohen  space  al- 
lows, we  will  share  them  with  our  read- 
ers. After  readhigMr  Babcock's  response 
and  short  article  Trees  Of  Knowledge 
we  felt  compelled  to  share  with  you  once 
again  a  subject  matter  that  co}itiinies  to 
challenge  us  to  think  further  about  the 
mysterious  and  fascinating  natural 
'world  around  us. 

See  page  30  for  article. 


Virginia  Hongame  Wildlife  Program 


Celebrate  the  25th  An- 
niversary of  Virginia's 
Nongame  Wildh'fe  Program  by 
helping  to  support  essential 
research  and  management  of 
Virginia's  native  birds,  fish 
and  other  nongame  animals. 
If  you  are  due  a  tax  re- 
fund from  the  Commonwealth 


of  Virginia,  you  can  contribute 
to  the  Virginia  Nongame 
Wildlife  Program  by  simply 
marking  the  appropriate  place 
on  this  year's  tax  checkoff,  on 
the  Virginia  State  Income  Tax 
Form. 

If  you  would  like  to  make 
a  cash  donation  directly  to  the 


Virginia  Nongame  Wildlife  Pro- 
gram using  a  Visa  or  Master- 
Card, you  can  visit  the  Depart- 
ment's Web  site  or  mail  a  check 
made  out  to:  Virginia  Nongame 
Program  and  mail  it  to  Virginia 
Nongame  Program,  4010  W. 
Broad  St.,  Richmond,  VA 
23230-1104. 


Remember,  that  this  is  the  year  that  you  can  a  difference  by  helping 
to  support  the  management  of  Virginia's  wildlife. 

Nongame  Tax  ChecbofiFFimd 
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by  Byron  Babcock 

Plants  appeared  on  what  we 
call  our  planet  billions  of 
years  before  we  and  other  an- 
imals did:  and  plants  may  survive 
not  only  human  beings  but  even  the 
last  feral  canine  and  starving  cock- 
roach. As  long  as  we  do  share  this 
tiny  part  of  the  universe  with  the 
plants,  they  not  only  make  animal  life 
possible  but  also  do  the  same  things 
that  we  do.  They  reproduce,  store 
food  and  water,  mature,  communi 
cate,  work,  play,  grow  old  and  die. 

With  help  from  the  birds,  the 
bees  and  the  breeze,  male  holly  trees 
fertilize  their  female  neighbors,  and  a 
new  generation  of  their  species  rises 
up  around  us.  Anther,  stigma  and 
ovary  find  each  other  within  the 
same  lily  bloom,  and  the  yucca  sends 
out  roots  to  establish  nearby  clones. 
Bamboo  roots  tunnel  many  yards  to  I 
send  up  new  shoots  in  your  neigh- 
bor's yard. 

Fifty  years  ago  during  a  fierce 
sand  storm  when  I  was  driving  an 
Army  jeep  across  the  missile  range  in 
New  Mexico,  a  seed-bearing  tumble- 
weed  hitched  a  ride  between  me  and 
the  steering  wheel.  I  had  to  throw  her 
out,  but  she  no  doubt  found  a  place  to 
settle  and  raise  more  weeds. 

Some  plants  produce  seeds  that 
stick  to  your  pants  and  travel  the  in- 
terstate for  thousands  of  miles.  Re- 
productive spores  as  well  as  spiders 
journey  into  space  and  return  to  es- 
tablish new  colonies.  Seeds  cross 
oceans  in  the  bellies  of  birds  to  begin 
life  anew.  Some  redwood  seedlings 
grow  up  in  mossy  beds  created  by 
their  parents  hundreds  of  feet  up  ir 
the  air. 

Both  flora  and  fauna  depend  ulti 
mately  on  the  sun's  energy  and  thf 
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planet's  water  and  gases  in  order  to 
grow.  Spanish  moss  is  one  plant  that 
can  do  what  we  cannot  do;  it  can 
grow  without  roots,  or  any  parasitic 
relationship.  It  uses  the  sun's  energy 
directly  and  absorbs  moisture 
through  its  skin  to  achieve  cell  divi- 
sion. It's  as  if  you  were  standing  in 
your  yard  on  a  balmy  day  and  grow- 
ing... without  ever  having  eaten  a 
meal. 

Plants  possess  a  kind  of  vision. 
Seeing  darkness  come,  the  night- 


blooming  cereus  ruffles  its  petals  to 
open  before  my  eyes.  The  pho- 
totrophic  sunflower  follows  Helios 
across  the  sky.  The  morning-glory 
closes  in  response  to  the  sun.  The 
sense  of  touch  and  kinetic  response  is 
powerful  in  both  plants  and  animals. 
I  have  watched  the  Venus  flytrap 
with  its  tactile  bristles  snap  shut  to 
trap  an  ant.  Have  you  seen  the  ten- 
drils of  a  vine  reach  out  to  grab  onto  a 
fence  or  a  host  tree?  The  touch-me- 
not  goes  "pop"  when  it  bursts  its  seed 
pod.  Can  plants  speak?  The  prickly 
pear,  with  its  spines  both  short  and 
long,  warns  clearly  "Hands  off"!  And 
you  had  better  listen  when  old  Rhus 
radicans,  with  its  "leaves  of  three," 
tells  you  to  "let  it  be."  And  how  about 
that  Tree  of  Knowledge  from  which 
spoke  the  forked-tongue  that  de- 
ceived our  progenitors  and  sent  us  on 
an  unending  quest  to  know  it  all? 

In  growing  and  maturing,  plants 
may  far  out-strip  the  fastest  of  us  ani- 


mals. Lettuce  completes  its  life  cycle 
in  only  a  few  months,  but  the  sequoia 
lives  for  millennia.  I  planted  an  elder- 
berry bush  that  has  grown  a  new  six- 
foot  cane  in  less  than  two  months. 
Furthermore,  trees  continue  to  grow 
throughout  their  lives.  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  shrunk  an  inch  in  recent 
years. 

Both  flora  and  fauna  compete 
with  each  other,  spread  their  ciis- 
eases,  and  may  wound  or  kill  their 
neighbors.  I  can  show  you  a  thick 
vine  that  has  strangled  a  small  tree  by 
cutting  off  its  life-giving  flow  of  sap. 
The  beautiful  magnolia  may  shade  to 
death  the  vegetation  vinder  its 
branches.  At  the  same  time,  plants 
sustain  each  other  in  symbiotic  rela- 
tionships just  as  we  and  other  ani- 
mals do  in  our  communities.  For  play 
see  hand-gliding  maple  seeds  and 
rock-climbing  ivy. 

Since  I  am  an  amateur  botanist 
and  a  retired  literature  teacher,  I  shall 
take  anthropomorphic  license  and 
suggest  to  you  that  the  Spanish  moss 
that  has  been  so  eagerly  absorbing 
the  recent  rains  is  today  basking  in 
the  brilliant  sun,  just  as  the  turtle  on 
the  log  and  I  in  my  garden  so  love  our 
common  pursuits.  How  do  I  know? 
ii@  Maybe  the  scented  honeysuckle  tells 
me  so  when  I  take  time  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  it.  I  do  not  "covet  dominion 
over  all  the  earth."  I  want  only  the 
wisdom  to  appreciate  our  role  in  the 
world  as  it  is.  Like  us,  plants  have 
their  secrets.  I  have  yet  to  learn 
whether  or  not  they  can  hear.    G 


Mr.  Byron  Babcock  is  a  retired  literature  teacher 
from  Norfolk  Academy  and  received  The  Gover- 
nor's Community  Service  and  Volunteerism 
Award  for  his  work  as  a  volunteer  host  and  in- 
terpreter at  First  Landing/Seashore  State  Park. 
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by  Joan  Cone 


Buffalo-Our  American  Heritage 


Monday  September  1 7th.  1 804 

".  ..this  senery  already  rich  pleasing  and  beatlful,  was  still 
farther  hightened  by  Immence  herds  of  Buffalo  deer  Elk 
and  Antelopes  which  we  saw  In  every  direction  feeding  on 
the  hills  and  plains.  I  do  not  think  I  exagerate  when  I  esti- 
mate the  number  of  Buff  aloe  which  could  be  compreed  at 
one  view  to  amount  to  3000." 

-Meriwether  Lewis 

Ouffalo  is  used  to  describe  bison  by  which  name  it  is 
O  sold  at  market.  (Buffalo  should  be  used  only  to  refer  to 
wild  cattle  in  Asia  and  Africa.)  Meat  purchased  will  all  be 
labeled  "bison."  But  the  meat  packers  then  refer  to  various 
cuts  and  recipes  as  "buffalo." 

Bison,  averaging  all  cuts,  has  76%  less  fat  than  beef 
and  68%  less  fat  than  chicken.  Also  it  has  less  calories: 
1 00  grams  of  bison  equals  1 43  calories;  the  same  amount 
of  beef  has  216  calories;  chicken  contains  190  calories 
and  pork  provides  212  calories. 

The  lower  fat  content  in  buffalo  means  that  the  meat 
will  cook  faster,  so  it  is  important  not  to  overcook  buffalo. 
This  dries  the  meat  out  and  makes  it  tough.  You  can  use 
buffalo  in  any  of  your  favorite  meat  recipes.  Just  cook  with 
lower  heat  and  use  moisture  retaining  techniques.  Use 
tongs  to  turn  your  meat,  as  poking  holes  in  it  with  a  fork  al- 
lows the  juices  to  escape,  and  you'll  end  up  with  dry  meat. 
Searing  buffalo  meat  on  both  sides  helps  to  seal  in  natural 
juices.  When  cooking  steaks  and  burgers,  your  meat  will 
be  ready  sooner  than  beef  to  the  same  degree  of  doneness. 

In  Virginia,  various  cuts  of  bison  can  be  purchased  at 
Ukrops  and  Farm  Fresh  markets.  Ground  bison  only  is 
available  at  FHarris  Teeter  and  Kroger  stores.  Some  natural 
food  stores  will  have  bison  as  well.  You  might  want  to  ask 
your  local  grocer  to  carry  bison. 

Buffalo  -  Bison  Recipes 

Meat  Loaf 

Burger  Skillet 

Steaks  With  Wine  Sauce 

Mustard  Sirloins  On  The  Grill 

Buffalo  Pot  Roast 

Nacho  Dip 


Meat  Loaf 

Vi  cup  ketchup 

'/3  cup  brown  sugar 

Va  cup  lemon  juice,  divided 

1  teaspoon  mustard  powder 

2  pounds  ground  buffalo 

3  slices  bread,  broken  up  into  small  pieces 
'/4  cup  chopped  onion 

1  egg,  beaten 

1  teaspoon  (regularor  low  sodium)  beef  bouillon  granules 

Preheat  oven  to  350°  F.  In  a  small  bowl,  combine  ketchup, 
brown  sugar,  1  tablespoon  lemon  juice  and  mustard  pow- 
der. In  a  separate  large  bowl,  combine  the  buffalo,  bread, 
onion,  egg,  bouillon,  remaining  lemon  juice  and  '/3  of  the 
ketchup  mixture  from  the  small  bowl.  Mix  this  well  and 
place  in  a  5x9-inch  loaf  pan.  Bake  at  350°  F.  for  1  hour, 
coat  with  remaining  ketchup  mixture  and  bake  for  10 
minutes  more.  Makes  8  servings. 

Burger  Skillet 

1  Vi  pounds  ground  buffalo 

'/2  onion,  chopped 

1  teaspoon  dried  oregano 

1  teaspoon  sugar 

Garl  ic  powder  to  taste 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

1    can  (8  ounces)  tomato  sauce 

1    cup  diced  tomatoes 

1  can  (1 1  ounces)  whole  kernel  corn,  drained 

1  '/2  cups  cooked  elbow  macaroni 

In  a  large  skillet  over  medium  heat,  saute  the  ground  buffa- 
lo for  5  minutes.  Add  the  onion  and  saute  for  5  to  1 0  min- 
utes more.  Season  with  oregano,  sugar,  garlic  powder  and 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Add  the  tomato  sauce,  diced 
tomatoes,  corn  and  macaroni.  Stir  well  and  allow  to  heat 
through,  about  5  to  7  minutes.  Serves  4  to  5. 

Steaks  With  Wine  Sauce 

Vi  teaspoon  coarsely  ground  back  pepper 

4  ( 6  ounces  each)  buffalo  filet  mignons 
1  tablespoon  vegetable  oil 

'A  cup  chopped  onion 
'A  cup  steak  sauce 
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Va  CLipdry  red  wine 

1  teaspoon  dried  marjoram,  crushed 

Sprinkle  pepperover  both  sides  of  steaks,  pressing  into 
steak.  Brown  steaks  in  hot  oil  in  skillet  over  medium 
heat  for  5  minutes  on  each  side  or  until  desired  done- 
ness;  remove  from  skillet  and  keep  warm.  Cook  and 
stir  onion  in  same  skillet  over  medium-high  heat  for  3 
to  4  minutes  or  until  tender.  Stir  in  steak  sauce,  wine 
and  marjoram.  Heat  to  a  boil;  reduce  heat.  Simmer  for 

2  minutes  or  until  there  is  about  '/3  cup  sauce  remain- 
ing. Serve  over  steaks.  Serves  4. 

Mustard  Sirloins  on  the  Grill 

'/2  cupdijon  mustard 

3  tablespoons  apple  juice 

1  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon 

1  tablespoon  honey 

3  (8  ounces  each)  bison  top  sirloin  steaks 

Cook  steaks  on  grill  over  medium  heat. 

Combine  the  mustard,  apple  juice,  cinnamon  and 
honey.  Brush  on  side  of  the  steaks  with  the  sauce.  Grill 


Bison  (Buffalo)  Steak  With  Wine  Sauce 


and  turn,  adding  more  sauce.  Grill  to  desired  doneness. 
Serves  3. 

Buffalo  Pot  Roast 

3  Vi  pounds  boneless  chuck  roast 
2  tablespoons  vegetable  oil 

1  can  (15  ounces)  stewed  tomatoes 

1  jar  (15  ounces)  pizza  sauce 
Vi  cup  grated  Parmesan  cheese 

4  teaspoons  Worcestershire  sauce 

2  cloves  garlic,  minced 
Salt  to  taste 

2  teaspoons  dried  oregano 
Ground  black  pepper  to  taste 

Vi  pound  fresh  mushrooms,  sliced 

3  tablespoons  cornstarch 
3  tablespoons  water 

12  ounces  noodles 

Heat  a  Dutch  oven  over  medium-high  heat  and  brown 
meat  on  all  sides  in  hot  oil.  In  large  bowl  combine  toma- 
toes, pizza  sauce,  cheese,  Worcestershire  sauce,  garlic, 
salt,  oregano  and  pepper.  Pour  over  meat.  Cover  and  sim- 
mer over  medium  heat  for  2  hours,  turning 
meat  each  half  hour.  Remove  meat  from  pan 
and  cool  slightly.  Skim  fat  from  pan  juices. 
Measure  juices  and  add  enough  water  to 
make  6  cups  liquid.  Return  liquid  to  Dutch 
oven.  Blend  cornstarch  and  3  tablespoons 
cold  water;  stir  into  pan  juices.  Cook  and  stir 
until  thickened  and  bubbly. 

Slice  meat  thinly  against  the  grain.  Return 
meat  to  pot  and  add  mushrooms.  Simmer  for 
30  minutes  longer.  Cook  pasta  in  a  large  pot  of 
boiling  water  until  done.  Drain.  To  serve, 
place  meat  slices  over  hot  noodles  and  pour 
sauce  over.  Pass  remaining  sauce.  Serves  6. 

Nacho  Dip 

1  pound  ground  buffalo 
1  container  (16  ounces)  salsa 
1    carton  (8  ounces)  sour  cream 
Vi  head  lettuce,  finely  shredded 
Vi  pound  shredded  Cheddar  cheese 

Place  buffalo  in  a  large  skillet.  Cook  and  stir 
over  medium  heat  until  browned.  Stir  in  salsa 
and  simmer  over  low  heat  for  1 0  minutes.  Pat 
cooked  meat  into  bottom  of  a  pie  plate,  cover, 
and  refrigerate.  When  meat  is  completely 
chilled,  spread  sour  cream  over  meat.  Arrange 
lettuce  evenly  over  sour  cream  and  top  with 
Cheddar  cheese.  Serve  with  tortilla  chips.     D 
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by  Jim  Crosby 


Emergency  Drills  -  Be  Prepared 


IJ /hen  emergencies  strike,  they 
Ww  don't  usually  come  with  in- 
structions. A  smart,  responsible 
boater  doesn't  wait  for  the  first  ship- 
board fire  to  learn  how  to  use  a  fire 
extinguisher.  How  about  being  lost  in 
the  dark  with  an  emergency  onboard 
and  you  hear  a  plane  overhead. 
Could  you  locate  your  flare  kit,  break 
it  out  anci  learn  how  to  get  an  aerial 
flare  off  in  time  to  catch  the  attention 
of  the  pilot? 

Emergencies  develop  when  you 
least  expect  and  usually  when  you 
are  least  prepared  to  cope  with  them. 
The  best  preparation  is  "Emergency 
Drills." 

I've  outlined  two  possible  emer- 
gency situations  that  could  use  some 
training  and  practice.  A  third  one  that 
comes  immediately  to  mind  is  "man 
overboard  drills."  These  "Emergency 
Drills"  are  required  on  commercial 
and  military  vessels  and  must  be 
recorded  in  the  ship's  log  to  verify 
their  periodic  completion. 

While  they  are  purely  elective  on 
private,  recreational  vessels,  it  is 
highly  recommended  and  just  good 
common  sense  to  stage  them  for  your 
vessel. 

Falling  off  a  vessel  in  warm 
weather  with  warm,  calm  water  is  no 
great  emergency  in  most  cases  but 
certain  circumstances  can  make  that 
an  all  out  emergency.  For  example:  1.) 
The  person  overboard  is  not  a  swim- 
mer and  suffers  great  fear  of  being  in 
the  water.  2.)  The  water  is  below  50 
degrees  and  choppy.  3.)  Add  to  that  a 
dark,  moonless  night.  4.)  You  are 
boating  in  heavy  traffic;  the  person  is 
not  very  visible  and  is  not  wearing  a 
life  jacket. 


Having  everyone  onboard  ready 
to  react  through  practice  to  the  cry 
"Man  overboard"  can  make  the  dif- 
ference between  a  safe  and  early  re- 
trieval, and  death  or  serious  injury. 
This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  prac- 
ticed emergency  drills  on  the  water 
because  it  takes  unique  skill  and 
knowledge  to  perform. 

On  our  vessel,  the  person  seeing 
someone  fall  overboard  must  shout 
"man  overboard,"  keep  their  eyes 
glued  to  the  victim  and  point  with 
their  whole  arm  so  the  person  at  the 
helm  can  make  the  proper  turn  to  re- 
turn to  the  victim  as  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently as  possible.  The  next  step  is  to 
throw  the  victim  a  life  ring,  life  jacket, 
seat  cushion — something  they  can 
use  to  hang  onto  that  will  float.  That 
thrown  float  should  have  a  line  at- 
tached so  when  the  victim  grabs  onto 
it,  they  can  be  pulled  to  the  boat. 
These  are  simple  steps  that  anyone 
can  take  if  they  know  what  is  expect- 
ed of  them  and  they  have  had  the 
benefit  of  a  practice  session.  Getting 
someone  out  of  cold  water  fast  can  be 
critical  to  his  or  her  survival. 

A  fire  onboard  is  another  situa- 
tion that  requires  some  forethought 
and  practice.  If  possible,  you  should 
turn  the  vessel  to  put  the  fire  down- 
wind so  the  smoke  and  flames  are 
blown  overboard  instead  of  across 
the  vessel  and  its  occupants.  Fire  ex- 
tinguishers can  be  very  effective  if 
they  are  used  properly  and  efficient- 
ly. First,  they  must  be  mounted,  ac- 
cessible, charged  and  in  serviceable 
condition.  This  requires  periodic  and 
routine  inspection — the  kind  of  in- 
spection you  would  get  during  a 
"Vessel  Safety  Check"  offered  free  by 


the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  and  the 
Power  Squadrons. 

An  excellent  drill  is  to  take  a 
small  pie  pan  with  a  dash  of  used 
motor  oil  or  other  slow  burning  liq- 
uid and  place  it  on  the  ground  in  a 
clear  area.  Light  it  and  practice  put- 
ting it  out  with  your  fire  extinguisher. 
You  will  find  that  direcfing  the  extin- 
guisher toward  the  base  of  the  fire  is 
the  most  effective.  Once  used,  a  fire 
extinguisher  must  be  replaced,  or  in 
some  circumstances,  recharged. 
Never  return  it  for  use  again  because 
it  will  not  be  charged  and  ready. 

Practicing  with  your  flares  is  an- 
other challenge.  You  can  examine 
them  and  read  all  the  instructions 
without  a  problem  but  do  not  ignite 
one  in  other  than  an  emergency  be- 
cause a  fine  can  be  involved.  Howev- 
er, a  group  can  set  up  a  safe  range  for 
testing  their  old,  out-of-date  flares 
and  with  proper  notification  to  local 
authorities  and  the  Coast  Guard, 
they  can  be  authorized  to  test  fire 
them  at  a  specific  time  and  location. 
At  the  very  least,  reading  the  instruc- 
tions and  a  complete  examination 
will  better  prepare  you  for  an  emer- 
gency. One  serious  caution:  always 
hold  a  burning  flare  downwind  and 
overboard  because  the  falling,  hot 
ash  can  burn  you,  your  clothing  and 
your  vessel. 

Winter  is  the  time  to  plan  your 
emergency  drills  to  be  executed  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  boating  season 
so  you  will  be  prepared.  For  instruc- 
tion and  /  or  assistance,  you  can  con- 
tact the  Game  Department's  Boater 
Education  Office  by  calling  (804)  367- 

1125.  a 
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Red-breasted  Nuthatch 

Sitta  canadensis 


story  and  illustration 
by  Spike  Knuth 


A  lot  as  common  as  its  cousin  the 
I V  white-breasted  nuthatch,  the 
red-breasted  nuthatch  is  primarily  a 
bird  of  the  northern  evergreen  forests 
of  spruce,  fir,  hemlock,  balsam  and 
cedar.  Here  it  can  be  seen  high  in  the 
treetops  feeding  on  the  seeds  of  these 
conifers,  or  working  quickly  and 
carefully  around  branches  looking 
for  insects  and  larvae. 

The  red-breasted  nuthatch  is 
smaller  than  the  white-breasted, 
measuring  only  4  Yi  inches  in  length. 
It  is  also  a  bit  chunkier  with  a  shorter 
tail.  Its  most  distinctive  field  marks 
other  than  its  size  are  the  black  and 
white  lines  over  and  through  the 
eyes,  and  the  pale  reddish-brown  or 
cinnamon  underparts.  Its  upper 
parts  are  bluish  gray.  The  call  of  the 
red-breasted  is  similar  to  the  white- 
breasted,  but  more  abrupt  and  high- 
er-pitched. It  is  best  described  as  a 
nasal  "ahiik"  or  "auk-auk-auk."  It  ac- 
tively moves  along  tree  trunks  usual- 
ly downward  but  sometimes  around 
and  under  a  branch.  Its  flight  is 
bounding  or  undulating,  as  it  flies 
short  distances  from  tree  to  tree. 

Red-breasted  nuthatch  nest  in 
natural  cavities,  or  those  they  exca- 
vate themselves  in  soft  wood,  or  in 
woodpecker  holes.  It's  usually  locat- 
ed 4  to  20  feet  up,  and  is  lined  with 
grasses,  bark  strips,  animal  fur,  feath- 
ers and  pine  needles.  They  have  a  cu- 
rious habit  of  using  their  bills  to 
smear  a  coating  of  fir  or  balsam  pitch 
arovmd  the  entrance  to  their  nest 
hole,  much  like  that  of  the  red-cock- 
aded  woodpecker.  Presumably  it  de- 
ters predators  and  other  birds  from 
entering  the  nest.  About  five  to  eight 
pinkish-white  or  creamy  white  eggs 
are  laid,  which  are  spotted  around 
the  large  end  with  reddish-brown. 
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The  young  hatch  and  are  fledged  in 
about  a  month  and  in  another  two 
weeks  they  are  fully  independent. 

In  addition  to  the  various  conifer 
seeds,  they  also  feed  on  beetles, 
woodborers,  plant  lice,  scale  insects, 
caterpillars  and  spiders.  While  they 
prefer  coniferous  forests,  those  birds 
that  range  over  the  eastern  United 
States  are  tolerant  of  mixed  forest 
habitats.  I've  seen  a  small  flock  of  red- 
breasted  nuthatch  hanging  on  the 
seed  balls  of  sweet  gum  extracting 
the  tiny  seeds.  In  their  more  southern 
range  they  are  foimd  at  higher  eleva- 
tions. 

In  the  past,  the  red-breasted 
nuthatch  would  have  been  thought 
of  as  an  unexpected  guest.  Like  other 
birds  of  the  boreal  forests,  they  would 
be  occasionally  forced  southward 
due  to  food  shortages  or  severe 
weather.  These  "irruptions"  still 


occur,  however,  in  recent  decades, 
they  have  expanded  their  range 
southward,  especially  in  southern 
Canada  and  southeastern  Uniteci 
States. 

Now  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
the  little  nuthatch  with  the  striped 
heaci  will  visit  your  backyard  feeder. 
They  favor  black  oil  sunflower  seeds, 
suet  or  nutmeats.  Actually  they  can 
be  quite  bold  and  almost  tame.  Some 
people  have  actually  gotten  them  to 
eat  out  of  their  hand.  They  will  fre- 
quently take  the  seed  and  stash  it  in 
the  crevices  of  tree  bark  for  use  later. 
Be  on  the  lookovit  tliis  winter  and  a 
little  red-breasted  nuthatch  may  pay 
you  a  rare  visit.    D 
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